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with the inspired Writings., By. William Jones, Author of 
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A COMPENDIOUS Dictionary, of the Bible, adapted, to 
the wauts of those, who have neither time nor opportunity to 
avail themselves of the expensive work of Calmet, or the volu- 
minous labours of the commentators, might, we have always 
conceived, be so executed as to be useful to the, public, and 
profitable to those by whom it was undertaken, bal . 
A work of this kind should contain an explanation of diflis” 
cult terms and Hebrew names ; a short statement of those cus- 
toms, manners, opinions; ‘and prattices of the Jews or Gen; 
tiles, which ave alluded to in the Scriptares; and such ipforma- 
tion respecting chronology, history, and geography, as may be 
requisite for the purposes of illustration: “It should be so con- 
trived’as to. help the ‘unlearned Christian in the study of the 
Bible, but not to supersede that study ; aud. therefore extended 
dissertations upon) the articles of faith, would. be wholly mis 
placed in such a publication, and long historical or biographical 
articles might be omitted, as tending to,enlarge the size,: and in- 
crease the price of the volume, without adding to its real, ase.or 
value. Jt would be sufficient, if the various senses. in which the 
same doctrinal terms are used by the sacred writers were clearly 
pointed out, and arranged under the different texts in meeyy 
are so employed ; or where close investigation, and careful cam- 
parison of -different passages i8 necessary, in order fully » ell 
cidate their*meaning ; the a eer be assisted by references 
: _ to 
VOL, Vill. NovemBeR, 1817. 
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to texts illustrative of each other ; and thus enabled,. by the due 
exertion of a plain understanding, to peruse the Scriptures to his 
own edification and comfort. 

A cheap and unpretending volume of this sort we have lately 
had occasion to recommend *; and as that work is conducted 
upon proper principles, and executed with eompetent ability, 
we doubt not that the Clergy, who can best. judge how much it 
was. wanted, will readily and zealously promote its circulation. 

We consider all the real utility of the cumbrous volumes be- 

fore us to have been completely anticipated by that publication ; 
and whatever they aim at more than it contams, renders them, in 
our opinion, less valuable. They evidently affect much more, 
and their bulk is increased by extended disseriations upon con- 
troverted points, not only objectionable because out of place, 
but because they affix a sense to the language of Scripture 
which all Christians, except the disciples of a particular school, 
have uniformly disclaimed. Mr. Jones indeed tells us, that bis 
Cyclopedia is designed to “ facilitate the study of the Scrip- 
tures ;” but, by thus making it the vehicle of his own peculiar 
opinions, he has in fact increased the difficulties of that study 
an hundred fold. For, as it is undoubtedly true, that the Scrip. 
tures themselves are “ the infallible test to which we ought to 
bring all the doctrines of men,” (Preface) how grievous is the 
task which Mr. Jones has imposed_on the plain unlettered Chris- 
tian, by obliging him thus to try the tedious discussions with which 
his volumes are filled. And yet, if such persons use the work 
at all, this process will be the only preservative against being 
led aside into those devious paths, which tac disciples of Calvm 
love to tread ; where 


“ reasoning high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Vixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
They find no end, in wandering mazes. lost.” 


We do not mean to quarrel with Mr. Jones, because he isa 
decided Calvinist, or because, being such, he thinks it right to 
inculcate the doctrines which he celieves to be true. But in a 
work professing to “ assist persons of every description im ob- 
taining a more intimate acquaintance with the Holy. Scriptures,” 
we think such doctrines ought not to have been admitted. “ Per- 
sens of every description” will certainly neither be edified not 
mstructed by them; and to assume that they are undoubtedly | 





* See Review of Robinson’s Theological Dictionary. March, 
1817. ; — 
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scriptural, to circulate them as such in a work designed for ge- 
neral use, and sent out as one which may be consulted with con- 
fidence by the unlearned Christian, as a help to the undcrstand- 
ing of his Bible, is a petitio princimi, against which we feel it 
our duty to exclaim. } ) 

Doubtless Mr. Jones has collected a mass of inforniation, but 
the advantage of that information is, in our opinion, more than 
counterbalanced by the erroneous notions which he inculcates ; 
notions so hostile to the doctrines, so subversive of the disci- 
pline, so injurious to the character of our own Church, that a more 
unfit guide to the theological student, who wishes to prepare 
himself for admission into the ministry, cannot easily be found. 

We are fully prepared to substantiate these charges, and to 
shew why this Biblical Cyclopedia is, in cur opinion, incapable 
of facilitating an acquaintance with the read sense of the inspired 
writings. Let those who, with Mr. Jones, have separated from 
the communion of the Church, please themselves with ‘the idea 
that his labours will furnish them with a clue to penetrate into 
ali the recesses of scriptural knowledge ; but let the member of 
the Church, who wishes to build himself up in our most holy 
faith, beware how he ventures within the magic circle by which 
Mr. Jones has thought fit to circumscribe all biblical instruc- 
tion. We proceed to our proofs. 

We have asserted, that this dictionary inculcates notions hostile 
to the doctrines of the Church of England. Notwithstanding 
the reclamations of those who have long laboured to defend an 
opposite opinion, we shall take Jeave to say, that this charge will 
be sufficiently proved by the high tone of Calvinism maintained 
throughout the work. Let those who find Calvinism in the 
seventeenth Article enjoy their opinion undisturbed ; let them, 
if they can, reconeile their discovery with the language of our 
Church in her other Articles, and in her Liturgy; and let them 
congratulate themselves upon being more fortunate than their 
predecessors ; who, had they been equally quick sighted, might 
have been spared the trouble of endeavouring to introduce new 
articles into her Confession, declaratory of that doctrine which 
they could not find in her authorized formularies. We are 
otherwise minded ; and therefore this Biblical Cyclopedia, as 
far as it is Calvinistic in its principles, appears to us hostile to 
the doctrine of the Church of England. 

‘That such are the principles of the work will be evident to 
the most cursory reader of any article, which at all involves the 
questions at issue between the Calvinists and their opponents. 
We might refer to the articles “ call,” “ elect,” “ justification,” 
“ predestination,” “ sovereign,” and many others ; but we will 
confine ourselves to the first, because many positions in it are 
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curiously illustrative of the “ endless mazes,” in’ which the 
dogmas of the bold Reformer of Geneva have involved his dis- 
ciples. 

Afier a long quotation from Calvin's Institutes, as translated by 
Allen, in which the words “ call,” © called,” and “ calling,” are 


explained according to his system, we find the followmg ob- 
servauions. 


‘** Divines have disputed much in modern times concerning the 
calls and invitations of the Gospel; and difficulties have been 
started about reconciling them with the scripture doctrines of 
election and particular redemption. Many, no doubt, have ob- 
scured and perverted the doctrine of divine grace by what have 
been termed wiinisterial calls, and exhortations, and Gospel offers. 
Persons, while in a state of unbelief, have been directed what they 
should do in order to work themselves into a converted state, and 
become qualified for trusting in Christ. 

“« Faith has been represented as some laborious exercise of the 
inind; and sinners. have been urged to strive hard to perform the 
great work of believing, that they may be justified. These things 
are unquestionably both improper and pernicious ; because instead 
of exhibiting Christ as the immediate, the free, and the all-sufficient 
relief of the guilty, they convert the Gospel into a law of works, 
and give the sinner as much to do, in order to obtain an interest in 
Christ and his salvation, as if he were to obey the whole law.” 
Vol. I. Article Call. 


Having thus separated faith, as much as possible, from any 
exertion of the reasoning faculty, and left us to suppose, that 
man is the mere passive mstrument of a supernatural inipulse, 
Mr. Jones proceeds to the more difficult task of reconciling such 
tenets with the plain language of Scripture. 


** But though the calls of the Gospel may have been misrepre- 
sented, and converted into a self-righteous system, nothing is more 
plain than that there are invitations, calls, and exhortations ad- 
dressed to unbelievers in the Scriptures. Such are Isa, lv. 1—4. 
Matth. xi. 28, Jobn vii. 37. Rev. xxii. 16, 17. Christ represents 
the preaching of the Gospel under the similitude of inviting per- 
sons to a marriage-supper, where every thing was. prepared and 
ready for their use, Matth. xxii, 2—15. Luke xiv. 16--25.. Paul 
speaks of himself and fellow Apostles as Christ's ambassadors, 
commissioned by him to beseech, to pray, and to intreat men to be 
reconciled to God, 2 Cor. v. 18—2]. And this corresponds with 
the words in the parable, * Compel them to come in,’ Luke xiv. 23. 
No doubt this compulsion is only to be effected by persuasion, the 
forcible persuasion of truth; and there is in the Gospel testimony 


and promise, every thing that is calculated to promote that object.” 
Vol. 1. Ibid. 


Thus 
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Thus then, though we have been just assured, that torepre- 
sent faith as “ a laborious exercise of the mind,” or to suppose 
that sinners must “ strive to perform the great work of believ- 
ing,” is improper and pernicious, we are here taught that belief is 
to be wrought in them only “ by persuasion, the forcible persua- 
sion of truth !” asiiabill dag 

Mr. Jones must excuse us if we conceive, that the forcible 
persnasion of truth can only operate upon the mind through the 
medium of the reasonimg faculties; ond that, before a man can 
be compelled by the irresistible evidence of the Gospel testi- 
mony and promise proposed to his mind, to accept that as truth, 
to which his sinful propensities have disinclined him, he must 
carefully weigh that evidence, and convince himself of its rele- 
vancy, and its sufficiency. Reason, in a word, must be called 
into action ; and when reason has to strive against prejudice and 
passion, faith will not be established without that laborious 
exercise of the mind, which Mr. Jones seems to think ‘it im- 
proper and pernicious to require. But let us hear him further. 


“If indeed the Gospel resembled some cold mathematical 
problem which persons might examine, and re-examine, and then 
ay aside as a thing in which they had no immediate interest or con- 
cern, it would be as supposed ; but if we reflect upon its important 
and interesting nature to every one who hears it, and how d 
their present peace and final happiness are involved in the recep- 
tion which they give it, we must at once perceive how much the 
state of the question becomes thereby altered; for it is not only 
‘@ faithful: saying,’ but a saying that is ‘worthy of all acceptation,’ 
that is, supremely excellent and desirable, that Christ Jesus cam 
into the world to save sinners,”, Vol. 4, .. Ibid. 7 


Thus then, because the Gospel is more interesting than a 
mathematical problem, no laborious exercise of the mind is 
required to believe its declarutions! ‘The process by which we 
are brought to assent to a proposition in mathematics, and 
that by which we are induced to believe a fact established upon 
testimony, may be somewhat different ; and.facts may be more 
interesting than mathematical problems, as those to which the 
Gospel bears testimony are undoubtedly more interesting than 
any others; but sull, whether we are to weigh the validity, of 
evidence, or pursue a train of abstract reesoning, the mind must 
be exercised, and mental labour must be endured... Aud. if it 
be true, that God addresses men as rational creatures, we have 
vet to learn what there is either “ improper or pernicions” it 
saying, that men must make diligent use of their reason, ‘fo 
cuable them to profit by his addresses, 

The case is not altered because man is interested in_beliey- 

ing ; 
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ing; for this, interest will not be felt until behef is produced, 
and belief must be founded upon the convincing nature of the 
testimony. Assent once heartily given to the truth of the 
Gospel, will indeed work very differently. upon the heart from 
the conviction produced by that reasonmg, which establishes 
the truth of a mathematical proposition. A man may be con. 
vinced, for instance, that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are equal to one another ; but though his knowledge will 
be increased, his feelings will not be much affected by the disco- 
very: but when he has. been once brought to confess that the 
Gospel is true, his hopes and fears will be excited by its con. 
tenis, and his moral conduct proportionably intluenced, Stull 
the process by which the truth is discovered in both cases must 
be similar, thongh not exactly the same; it must require an ex- 
ercise of the reasoning faculty, not equally laborious indeed, but 
still incompatible with that passive state of intellect, for which, 
if we understand Mr. Jones aright, he appears to contend. 

We confess we are not much edified by this mode of istruc- 
tion, which first represents faith as requirmg no mental exertion, 
then allows it to be the fruit of persuasive arguments addressed 
to men’s minds, and then endeavours to reconcile these con- 
flicting positions by an appeal to the interesting nature of the 
testimony in its favour. We hope Mr. Jones does not ean, 
that the Supreme Being addresses : himself solely to the passions 
of men, and that faith is acceptable in proportion as it is in- 
ay wy of reason !! 

3 


ut the system which he has adopted mvolves him in still 
greater difficulties. 


After all,” says he, “ the question returns upon us ‘ how shall 
we reconcile these calls and invitations to all men, every where, to 
repent, and believe the Gospel, with the secret purpose of God to 
bestow salvation only on the elect, and with the doctrine of man’s 
inability to believe and return to God, without divine grace?’ 
In reply to this it might be sufficient to remark, that if both these 
doctrines be true; if the word of God does contain invitations, 
calls, and entreaties to sinners, while dead in trespasses and sins, 
to repent and believe the Gospel, and if, on the other hand, it 
asserts that no man can come unto Christ, or believe in him, ex- 

cept the Father draw him, neither of which propositions can be 
denied, then certainly, the difficulty which we may have in recon- 
ciling them, should not influence us to deny the truth of either of 


them. We ange rather to confess our ignorance, and leave it 0 


God to reconcile tiese apparent difficulties, and to justify his own 
ways to them.” 


Vol. 1.—Ibid. 


But however Mr. Jones may satisfy himself, or those who 
think with him, by leaving the question thus undetermined: Ant 
calvinisté 
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calvinists cannot be persuaded so to relinquish one strong ground 
of their objection to the system. If, indeed, the doctrines 
above stated are both true in the Calvinistic sense, we must con- 
fess ourselves unable to reconcile these apparent difficulties ; but 
fortunately we are reduced to no such dilemma. ‘The first doc- 
trine is undoubtedly true, for it is so evideutly delivered in plain 
and clear language that it cannot be misunderstood: with re- 
spect to the second, we may observe, that, though the Scriptures 
positively declare that no man can come unto Christ except the 
Father draw him, we are sure that this declaration cannot mean 
what Calvinists understand by it; because, if it did, it would 
imply a contradiction, and represent God as employing himself 
in calling those who have no power to come ; as mvilting persons 
to repent, and intreating them to be reconciled unto him, 
though he has purposely left them incapable of repentance, and 
excluded them from the possibility of reconciliation. We con- 
fess that we shrink from a doctrine, which, by necessary con- 
sequence, imputes such things to him whe is righteous in all his 
ways, and holy in all his works; and that learned and good men 
should ever have adopted a forced iuterpretation of scriptural 
language, involving such consequences, appears to us one of the 
most extraordinary and unaccountable facts in the history of the 
human mind. 

How much more consolatory and consistent is that system, 
which, explaining what is obscure by what is clear, argues thus; 
since God calls and mvites all men, every where, to repent, all 
must be able to obey that call; and, since it is true that map 
cannot turn and believe without divine grace, it must also be 
true that the grant of power to accept itever accompanies the 
invitation, ‘This is certain, because God is true ; the opposite 
cannot be admitted, because if it were, we tremble as we write, 
it would impeach the righteousness of God, Such, at least, is 
our view of the subject, and heartily do we wish that Calvinists 
could be brought to see it in the same light, for we are sure 
that, rather than abide by such consequences, their piety as well 
as their reason would urge them instantly to renounce their fa- 
vourite doctrine. 

How the foreknowledge of God is to be reconciled with the 
freedom of human will, we profess not to know; but at least it 
implies no contradiction; especially when we remember, that 
the past and the future are alike present with him; it harmo- 
nizes with all the divine attributes as far as we can understand 
them, and it explains, at once, the responsibility of man. Per- 
fect knowledge must be an attribute of divinity, and unless the 
will of man be free he cannot be accountabfe tor tis conduct. 
blis freedom to chuse evil has never been disputed, this freedom 


belongs 
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belongs to nm even i bis uatural state; and that, under the 
terms of the Christian covenant, he is alse free to chuse good, 
is to be inferved from this ; that good is ireely offered him, and 
that lis refusal to accept or abide by the offer, involves him in the 
guilt and punishment of sin. 

But let us hear a Calvinistic writer state the difficulties of his 
own system ; they cannot be more forcibly described. 


“On this difficult question, what must we answer? Must we 
say that God could not foresee the event? This cannot be ad- 
mitted without doing injustice to his perfections as well as to Scrip- 
ture, which foresaw and foretold the rejection of the Messiah b 
the Jews, and the rejection of the Jews for murdering the Messiah. 
Must we say that God expostuletes with none but the elect? But 
this is rather cutting the knot than untying it. Must we then say 
that God is insincere in addressing them? This is dreadful ; for if 
God can speak falsely, dangerous is the state of those who trust 
him. Neither of these interences can be admitted; indeed it 
would answer no end; for to admit either of these, is to plunge 
ourselves in a thousand difficulties for the sake of removing one.’’ 


‘To what conclusion then does this lead him? Does it induce 
him to doubt the interpretation which makes Scripture the ve- 
hicle of such doetrmes, and to coincide with that host of pious 
and learned behevers who have rejected them? No; the adros 
é¢a of his Master outweighs them all, and thus he dismisses the 
subject. 


“ Let us then rest, where we ought to rest. Let us believe the 
Scripture propositions to be true, and applving ourselves ito prac- 
tice, let us leave the manner of reconciling them to God.” (Pos- 
thumous Works of Robert Robinson, of Cambridge, as cited by 
Jones, Vol. 1. ibid.) 


Happy are they whose minds are free from the thraldom of 
this system ; a system which made even the bold mind of its 
great advocate recoil upon itself when he contemplated it; and 
let them make it one subject of their daily thanksgivings, that 
they have not so learned » Gospel of Christ, nor have been ree 
tired to assent to propositions so mauifestly contradictory, so 
shocking te their reason, their feelings and their faith. 

Such then are some of the difficulties, by the enunciation of 
which, Mr. denes proposes to faciluate the study of the Scrip- 
tures... But this is not the only instance m which. the tenets of 
the Cyclopadia stand mm duect opposition to the doctrines of our 
4herch. She holds that: there are two sacrameuts which are 
rerrerally necessary to salvation, namely Laptsm, and the Lord's 
Dupper; and chat each of these consists of an outward and 


visible 
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visible sign, and an inward.and spiritual grace ; which are so far 
at least inseparable, that the worthy receiver of the outward sign, 
is always a partaker of the inward grace of which it is the ap- 
pomted emblem. 

Now we have read over, with as much care and patience as 
we could summon, the two articles in the Cyclopedia, designated 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and our conviction 1s, that 
neither the one nor the other allows to the sacred ordinance 
which it professes to describe, that efficiency as a channel of 
divme grace, which our Church considers essential to a sa- 
crament. 


«“ Baptism,” says .Mr. Jones, “ from the Greek word Bawls, 
of Bawlw, I dip, or plunge *, is that ordinance or institution which 
Christ has appointed to be observed in his Church, as the means 
whereby his disciples are required to profess their faith in him, and 
to be initiated into his visible kingdom.”” Vol. I.—Baptism. 


Then follows an account of the design of Baptism, extracted 
from Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia: and another of the origin of the 
matitution, taken from the Edmburgh Encyclopedia. The 
author then proceeds to a review of the controversy relative to 
Baptism by sprinkling, and the admission ef infants to that sa- 
crament; deciding in both cases against the Church ; and after 
this, he gives his ideas of the import of baptism, under four 
heads, summing up the whole thas: 


* In short, the few and imperfect hints, which have now been 
given on this copious subject, may serve to lead the biblical sta- 
dent into something of the meaning of this divine ordinance, as 
delivered to us in the apostolic writings; and teach him that it is 
wisely and graciously appointed, as a mean of strengthening the 
faith, confirming the hope, exciting the love, and promoting the 
comfort and holiness of believers, tor whom alone it was designed, 
and who alone can reap any benefit from it.” Vol. 1.—Baptism, 


Tu all this we see nothing like the doctrine of a sacrament, 


properly so called. Baptism is described as represeuting, by 
figurative and significant emblems, those ductrives which are 





* It may suit the purposes of his argument in favour of baptism 
by immersion, to give this as the only meaning of the Greek word 
Barts: we beg, however, to ask Mr. Jones how be would render 
Mark viii. 4. and Luke xi. 38.2? and to remind him, on the autho- 
rity of Schleusner, that though the Greek verb properly signifies 
immergo ac intingo, im aquam mergo, it is wever used in that sense 
mihe New Lestgment.. Kev. 
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otherwise taught by the sacred writers, and by our Saviour lim. 
self in the Scriptures. But we hear of no change wrought in 
the recipient by its efficacy; of no covenanted privileges, ot 
which it is to bim the seal; of no new powers, or principles of 
life, conveyed to him threugh its medium. And when we com- 
pared this article with that of Regeneration, we were further 
persuaded that Mr. Jones intended to ascribe it to no such ope- 
rations. “Throughout the whole of that article, the word baptisua 
is never used ; ‘and in it we are expressly told, that regeneration 
“ is all effected by the word of truth, or the Gospel of salvation, 
gaining an entrance into the mind, through divine teaching, so 
as to possess the understanding, subdue the will, and reigu in the 
affectiorts :” and for this we are. referred to Dr. Witherspoon's 
Treatise on Regeneration. Vol. If.—Article Regeneration. 

Thus then the unlearned. Chy istian, who consults this work to 
gain information respecting the Scripture ductrme of Baptusm, 
will learn, upou the authority of Dr. Rees, the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopadia, Mr. Jones himself, and Dr. Witherspoon, that the 
practice of the Church in baptizing infants, aud in substituting 
sprinkling for immersion, is unjustifiable ; ihat to regard bap- 
tism as a sacrament, conveymg spiritual grace, is a mistake ; and 
that regeneration and baptism have no kind of relation to, or 
connection with each other!!! 

‘Thus also, the long article on the Lord’s Supper places this last 
in every point of view but that in which it is properly a sacra- 


ment; namely, as it is a divinely appointed channel of spiritual 
grace. We are told that, 


“ It is an ordinahce instituted by Christ, to be statedly observed 
in his churches until he come again: and in which, by the signifi- 
cant actions of eating bread and drinking wine, they are called 
to commemorate his dying love, when he gave his body to be 
broken and his blood shed im order to effect their salvation.” 
Vol. JI1.—Lord's Supper. 


We have then a detail of the various things of which the 
Lord’s Supper may be considered as a memorial: we are i 
fornied also that it was instituted “ to exhibit our Lord's death 
as a true sacrifice for sin : as “ asign and mean of our feasting 
upon this bis sacrifice,” as “a divinely appointed mean, by 
which our sense is made to assist our faith ;” as “ a representation 
of the union of the true Church of Christ, and its communion 
ia his sacrifice.’ We are told, that “ it serves to assure the 
disciples of Christ of their special interest in his death ;” and that 
it is not completed in the mere observance of the outward cere- 
mony, unless we “ spiritually feast with God upon the qaorisice 

© 
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ef his Son,” and “ continue stedfast in the work of faith and 
labour of love.” 

Such, then, is Mr. Joues’s view of the Lord's Supper. If it 
does not accord with that doctrine of our Church, which ex- 
pressly teaches that “ sacraments are certain sure witnesses and 
effectual signs of grace and God's will to us, by the which he 
doth work invisibly in us,” &c. (Article 25.) and if it is still 
less to be reconciled with her declaration, that “to such as 
rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the Lord’s Supper, the 
bread which we break is partaking of the body of Christ: and 
likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ :” 
(Article 28.) then this Biblical Cyclopedia can be no safe guide 
to the member of the Church of England. 

But this is not the only charge we have to bring against it, as 
a work for general readers : it inculcates also, notions hostile to 
the descepline, and injurious to the character of our venerable 
Church. And here we trast we shall carry with us, not onl 
those of our brethren, with whom in doctrine we are wholly 
agreed ; but also those, who, though they hold to the speculative 
peculiarities of the Calvinistic scheme, still hold them under a 
persuasion that they are integral parts of the doctrine of that 
Church, to whose discipline they avow themselves to be zealously 
attached, and whose character they profess that they will affec- 
tionately uphold. 

Under the article angel of the Church, ye have an outrageous 
attack upon the episcopal order. The very idea that the term 
angel of the Church, as it occurs, Rev. ii. and iti., meaus the 
bishop, is scorned ; and we are favoured with a repetition of the 
old quibble about the term bishop, under which the Presbyterian 
writers have so long endeavoured to shelter their cause. “ The 
first Churches,” says our author, “ had, in general, a plurality 
of pastors or bishops, (see Acts xiv. 23.; c. xv. 6—-22 ; c. xx. 
17—2g. Phil. i. 1. 1 Thess. v. 12.) and none of them were 
considered to be complete without it. (Eph. iv, 11. Titus 
1. 5.)” 

This has been often answered, and it has been clearly shewn 
that, while we are arguing for an office of superior dignity and 
authority, in which was vested the right of ordination, our ad- 
versaries are cavilling abont terms, and endeavouring to persuade 
the world, that, because the terms presbyter and bishop were 
originally used indiscriminately, there was no distinction of 
official rank or power, no ecclesiastical superior, from whom 
alone the clergy could derive their spiritual commission, and 
under whose superintendance that commission was to be ex- 


ercised. 
‘* Besides, 
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és Besides,”’ says Mr. Jones, *‘ nothing is more certain, than 
that it was through admitting principles* of this wnwarrentable 
kind, that the practice arose of elevating one Bishop over several 
Presbyters i in the same Church; thus introducing different orders 
of the Clergy, and terminating in one Pope, or universal Bisho 
in express opposition to Christ’s commands, who has pointedly 


condemned all such arrogant assumptions.” Vol. I.—Art. je 
of the Church. 


If he will condescend to recollect, when the practice of elevat- 
ing one Bishop over several Presbyters in the same Church arose ; 
and who were those,who thus introduced different orders among the 
Clergy ; perhaps, when he considers all the force of that historical 
and scriptural testimony which assigns these things to the Apostles 
themselves as their authors ; he will hesitate before he again 
asserts that “ nothing is more certain than that this was done 
in express opposition to Christ’s commands.” And when he 
has told us how the usurpations of the Papacy imvalidate the 
rights of Episcopacy ; or how that whole order can be fairly 
charged with the crime of originating or supporting papal 
tyranny, when it bas from the first furnished the most able and 
powerlul opponents, against whom the see of Rome has had to 
contend: we may think it werth while to shew him, that the 
argument from the abuse to the disuse of any lawful practice or 
institution, is generally exploded by the advocates of fair and 
logical reasoning. 

Under the article Bishop, we have a repetition of the argu- 
ments for the indifferent use of terms, given us at full length. 
from Campbell's Lectures. But, quorsum hac tam putida? 
The advocates of episcopacy will admit all this; they contend 
not for words, but things; net for the name, but the office : and 
here they stand on ground which neither Dr. Campbell, ner 
any other detender of the Presbyterian party will ever remove. 

Mr. Jones has prudently declined the task; and, as if the 
cause was gamed, when it was proved that the terms exicxomos 





* We are not quite aware to what principles Mr. Jones alludes : 
he cites indeed an opinion held, as he says, by some, that the 
title of Angel applies to the senior pastor ; and then he tells us, 
that it is not quite clear how seniority, whether applied to age 
or station, gives a title to pre-eminence. If this be the unwar- 
rantable principle which he would attach, we have no wish to de- 
fend it: we rest the rights of Bishops not on their seniority, but 
on their consecration to a distinct and separate office, which invests 
them with peculiar powers, and gives them autherity over all the 


Presbyters, young and old, in the Church over which they preside. 
he Ue 
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and weeeCuregos are indifferently applied in Scripture to the 
same office, he leaves the main question untouched, and comes 
to his Q. E. D. with as much self-complacency, as if he had 
really achieved a victory. We do not accuse him of not know- 
ing the real state of the controversy, for he has shewn no proof 
of his deficiency m research throughout his volumesy nor do we 
wish to tax him with disingenuity: we will say then, that his was 
a discreet forbearance, which we must be allowed to add, shews 
that we have somethimmg more to advance in favour of the cause 
of Episcopacy than “ unwarrautable principles,” or “ arrogant 
assumptions,” 

While the discipline of our Church is thus set at nought, her 
character, a8 a sound member of the body of Christ is positively 
denied, and she is declared to be undoubtedly a limb of Anti- 
christ. Our readers will smile when they hear the reason, upon 
which so grave a charge is founded; her establishment as a 
national Church being literally the only cause produced for this 
denunciation. ‘The Prophet Isaiah, we recollect, speaks of the 
prosperity of the Church on earth as consummated when Kings 
become her nursing fathers, and Qaeens her nursing mothers. 
Isa. xlix. 23, But accordmg to Mr. Jones she then becomes 
Antichrist ; for all national Churches “ must be Antichristian.” 
And the Church of England 1s selected from all others, as af- 
fording an evident proof, that such a character is inseparable 
from an establishment But let us hear Mr. Joues himself ; 
after having stated at some length the grounds on which Papal 


Rome has been considered to be the seat of Antichrist, he thus 
proceeds ; 


“ An important question however still remains for inquiry. ‘ Is 
Antichrist confined to the Church of Rome?’ The answer is readily 
returned in the affirmative by Protestants in general ; and happy 
had it been for the world were that the case. But although we 
are fully warranted to consider that Church as the ‘* Mother of 
Harlots,’ the truth is, that by whatever arguments we succeed in 
fixing that odious charge upon her, we shall, by parity of reason- 
ing, be obliged to allow all other national Churches to be her 
unchaste daughters; and for this plain reason, among others ; 
because in their very constitution and tendency, they are hostile 
to the nature of the kingdom of Christ. However hard this as- 
sertion may bear upon the pretensions of the advocates of episco- 
pacy and of presbyterianism, it will, nevertheless, be found abun- 
dantly justitied by an appeal to the Scriptures. All national 
establishments of Christianity, must, in their very nature be Anti- 
christian ; becaase they are opposed to the spirit of the doctrine 
of Christ, and to the nature of his kingdom, which he himself. 
has declared to be not of this world.’ Vol. 1.—Art. ant ¥ 
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We really shall not take upon ourselves to answer this charge; 
let # support itself as it can. We have no very great fear, that 
those who know and feel the value of om doctrines and our for- 
voulanies; those who allow the first to be strictly scriptural, the 
latter to be framed upon the purest models, and breathing the 
genuine spint of devotion; will regard them as Aotichristian, 
merely because they are adapted and used under the sanction 
of civil authority. Nor will aay mpartial and sensible man al- 
low that the text Matt. xvin, 15. cannot be fulfilled im its spirit 
ma vational Church. although Mr. Jones asserts that m such a 
Church it is “ utterly impracticable to follow up this rule of 
duty ;”’ and that this alone js sufficient to evince, that such a 
Church “ cannot be the kingdom of Christ.” (Vol. Ll. Art. Anti- 
christ.) Neither shall we be disposed to admit, that the decay of 
primitive disciple, which all concur m lamenting, cannot be re- 
paired under the intivence of a national establishment; or that 
the secular power, with which such an establishment is armed, 
can prove a necessary and effectual bar to the exertion of its 
spiritual authority. The difficulty of enforcing Church discipline 
is to be sought for somewhere else; and it will be a worthy em- 
ployment for Mr. Jones's zeal and ability, if he inquire how far 
that restless and imcessant opposition to the apostolic form of 
Church government, which grew up with the reformation, as 
tares among the wheat, and has introduced a republican and in- 
dependent spirit into the councils of Christians, has fostered and 
strengthened the very insubordination which creates the difficulty. 
In the mean time we will introduce to our readers the following 
remarks of a true son of the Church of England ; and we beg 
earnestly to recommend the volume from whence they are ex- 
tracted, as conveying that clear and accurate notion of the rights 
and privileges of the Christian Church, and the duties of it 
members, which they will seck in vain within the circle of Mr. 
Jones's Biblical Instruction. 


“ The civil power may bestow upon the Christian society many 
important benefits. It may afford it protection, it may secure its 
property, and provide for its comfortable subsistence. Tt may 
restrain the malice of its enemies, and shield it from persecution. 
lt may evince its respect and regard, by adorning its priesthood 
with secular dignity, and intrasting it with authority and power. 
In short, by placing religion in a situation of security and respect, 
it may very materially assist the Church, in promoting the blessed 
designs of its founder. And can the Church be indifferent to such 
@ connection as this? Can any one in reason hinder it from closing 
with offers of alliance and amity, which promise such advantages? 

“ It is sometimes, however, argued from our Saviour’s declara- 
tion to Pilate, John xviii. 36, that the Church has no power to 
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secept the world’s favour: insother words, that it is anlawful to 
form any establishment of religion. ‘ There is nothing however, 
in the nature either of Christianity, or of civil power, to place 
them in opposition to each other,’ or to prevent their union, 
There is no temporal blessing which Christian may not enjoy, pro- 
vided he observe the rules of his religion. But it is objected, that 
the Clergy ought not to assume dignities and civa advantages: 
the objection, however, never can stand its ground, till it be de- 
monstrated, that there is something peculiar in the nature of the 
priesthood, which obliges it to renounce the davour of princes and 
the munificence of states. 

« ‘There ‘ is a generation,’ who are fond of recommending the 
poverty and the lowly circumstances of our Lord, and his apostles, 
to the imitation of the Clergy ; and are constantly reminding them 
of the zeal and disinterestedness of the first ministers of the Gospel. 
All good men must, undoubtedly, reverence such examples as 
these; but it must be observed, that from the days of the Apostles, 
the Gospel never was destitute of human aid. Those times so fre- 
quently pressed upon the recollection of churchmen, were re- 
markable for the liberality of the Laity: men sold their possessions, 
and laid the price of them at the Apostles’ feet fer their disposal. 
When the Clergy then are reminded of the virtues of the Apostles, 
is it not their duty to press upon such friends, the virtues.of these 
who were the Apostles’ hearers? Such munificence as that of selling 
estates and possessions, and placing the price of them in the hands 
of the Christian minister, might render superflueus any. other sup- 
port. In fact, Christianity was then more efiectually supported, 
when the laity had so ‘ great grace upon them all, as to claim none 
of their possessions as their own, but to have all things common,’ 
Acts iv. $3, than now it is by that small part of the Church’s pa- 
frimony, which they have it in their power to secure, or by raising @ 
few individuals into distinguished rank. 

“ The Bishop sits in Parliament: is there any law of the Ges. 
pel to forbid it? It pleases the prince of the land to ask his counsel 
and advice upon various important questions: is there any law 
to enjoin his silence? Is it not rather incumbent upon him to 
assist him, when he is called upen, to the best of his abilities? 
Aud if he should haply gain his good opinion and confidence, does 
he not obtain a most valuable opportunity of commending to his 
favour the best interests of the Gospel of Christ? 

* But the Prince adorns him, moreover, with a title, and invests 
him with the honour and dignity of a Peer: is nobility to be re- 
nounced by the laws of Christ? Is it prohibited to the priesthood ? 
If a nobleman may become a Christian, Acts viii, 22. surely # 
Christian may be raised to nobility. 

“ Again, Bishops have jurisdiction in testamentary causes &c. 
&c. which appear to have no direct connection with the clerical 
function: but if the Prince shall determine that spiritual mep 
(who, by their office, are continually about the sick bed of testators) 
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are the mest fit to assist him in tle decision of causes, arising out 
of their wills ; who shall forbid their prompt assistance of their So- 
vereign? But, in all these instances of the Church exercising 
secular authority, it is carefully to be noted, that the Church has 
no claim to it in her own right, but accepts it purely as a grant 
from the civil power, or as a ay | imposed upon her by it: a grant 
which in no way interferes with her spiritual authority, but which, 
it must be observed, carries with it the effect of making the reviler 
or oppugner of episcopal authority in this land, not only schisma-. 
tical with respect to the Church, but an exceptionable subject 
likewise of the state.” Sikes’s parochial Communion, Ch. 1. part 
2. p. 63. 


Having, as we conceive, sufficiently established the charges 
which we thought it necessary to bring against this Cyclopedia, 
we willingly take our leave of Mr. Jeuest We are ready to 
bear testimony to his diligence in accumulating and arranging 
his materials, though we cannot so far compliment him at the 
expence of our duty as to recommend his work to the members 
of the Church of England as a safe or impartial guide to the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 





Art. II. Sibyliine Leaves. By S.T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. 
10s, Gd. Fenner. 1817. 


Arr. UI. Biographia Literaria ; or, Biogruphical Sketches 
of my Literary Life and Opinions. By S. 1. Coleridge, 
Esq. 2vols. Svo. tl. Is. Fenner. 1817. 


WHEN a writer sets down to record the history of his own 
life and opinions, it certainly affords a presumption that he 
conceives himself to be an object of greater curiosity with the 
public, than it is quite modest in any man to suppose ; but for a 
writer, the whole of whose works would probably not form a fair 
sized octavo volume, to compose an account of how he was edu 
cated, in what manner he formed his taste, what be has been in 
the habit of thinking upon this or that subject, aud so forth, sounds 
even somewhat ridiculous. It is, however, but just to say, with 
respect to the excellent author of the “ Biograpical Sketches,” be- 
fore us, that it would be unfair to estimate the interest which 
his readers may be supposed to take'im his bistory and opinions, 
by the number or importance of the writings which he has pub- 
lished ; for some reason or other his name is familiar to numbers 
who are altogether unacquainted with his compositions ; and 
connected as it has been with the names of bis two celebrated 
friends, Mr. Southey and Mr. Wordsworth, it has certainly been 
mentioned both in conversation and in print, more frequently than 

it 
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it is perhaps quite easy to account for. In Mr. Coleridge's 
poetical compositions we own that we see but ttle on which it 
would be prudent to bestow unqualified commendation. They 
exhibit few traces of deep or fine feeling, and still fewer of 
correct and polished taste; wildness of imagination is the pre- 
dominant quality of his genius, but it is so apt to degenerate into 
extravagance, that if we except his “ Ancient “Mariner,” the 
verses called “ Love,” and perhaps a few, and but a few others, 
which might be mentioned, we think the character of his poetry 
is far from being pleasing. ‘To follow his flights requires very 
commonly a painful effort of attention, and when we have gained 
the heights to which he carries us, instead of any objects opening 
upon our view to repay us for our labour, we commonly find 
ourselves enveloped im mistiness and clouds. But sull bis 
writings bear the impression of a mind of considerable powers 5 
in whatever he composes, the workings of thought are almost 
always perceptible; and his failures are rather the result of an 
understanding that has been misguided than of any deficiency in 
respect to the requisite quantity of talent. 

Mr. Coleridge tells us that the question “ What is poetry ?” 
is so nearly the same thing as to ask “ What is a poet?” that in 
order to define the former he wall give a description of the 
latter. 


“ The poet,” says he, ‘ described in ideal perfection, brings 
the whole soul of man into activity, with the subordination of its 
faculties to each other, according to their relative worth and dig- 
nity. He diffuses a tone, and spirit of unity, that blends, and (as 
it were) fuses, each into each, by that synthetic and magical power, 
to which we have exclusively appropriated the name of imaginas 
tion. This power, first put in action by the will and understanding, 
and retained under their irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, 
controul (/azis effertur habenis) reveals itself in the balance or 
reconciliation of oppesite or discordant qualities ; of sameness, with 
difference ; of the general, with the concrete; the idea, with the 
image; the individual, with the representative; the sense of no- 
velty and freshness, with old and familiar objects; a more than 
usual state of emotion, with more than usual order; judgment 
ever awake and steady self-possession, with enthusiasm and feeling 
profound or vehement; and while it blends and harmonizes the 
natural and the artificial, still subordinates art to nature ; the man- 
her to the matter ; and our admiration of the poet to our sympathy 
with the poetry.” Vol. H. p. 12. 


With such very intelligible ideas of the office of a poet, our 
readers need not be surprized if our author's conception of 
poetry is not always such as people, who think and feel in a 
common way, will easily enter into; but however his prac 
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‘tice is not quite what his theory would lead us to anticipate ; 
his verses are, indeed, often not intelligible, but they are not al- 
Ways so; In poetry as in prose, he is ever aiming at something 
that is transcendental, and in both cases his error (and an in- 
expiable error it is) 1s deliberate, and of fore-thought ; but still 
he is not always in the clouds; he sometimes walks upon the 
earth like other men; and when he does, both his prose and his 
poetry evince an amiable, cultivated, and original mind. 

We have said thus much respecting the character of our 
author’s poetical genius, principally because it is with his poetry 
chiefly, that the public are acquamted ; but partly because it ap- 
pears to be his wish, that the two publications prefixed to this 
article, should be considered as belonging to each other; never. 
theless, as all the poems (with two inconsiderable exceptions) i m= 
cluded in the former, have been long before the public i in an 
authentic shape, we do not think it necessary to enter into any 
detailed criticism of their separate merits. In fact, it is not our 
wish to review Mr. Coleridge’s literary Life itself ; our intention 
is to confine our attention to these “* Sketches” of it, which Mr. 
Coleridge has presented us with; and this with a view to give 
our readers some idea of the book itself, considered simply as a 
literary performance, rather than as a record of facts connected 
with the lrfe of its author. 

In naming the volumes, to which we propose confining our re- 
marks, “ Biographical Sketehes of his literary Life and Opimons,” 
Mr. Coleridge has signified very accurately the real nature of 
his publication ; for it is with circumstances that have a relation 
to his literary life only, that he makes his reader acquainted ; 
with respect to his birth, parentage, and personal history, he says 
almost nothing ; these he tells us may afford materials for a separate 
work which he seems to contemplate; in the present be tells us 
little more of himself, than that he was educated at Christ's 
Hospital, was a member of Jesus College, Cambridge, was, at the 
begnming of the French revolution, editor of a paper called the 
Waichman; aud subsequently, at the time of the peace of 
Amiens, conducted the Morning Post. These circumstances 
are only mentioned incidentally ; the volumes are exclusively 
tilled with abstracts of the literary opinions which he entertains; 
some of them upon subjects mterestng enough, but a very large 
proportion upon subjects, which we fear our author will find some 
difheulty, in persuading his readers to feel quite so much respect 
for, as be seems to think them entitled to. The three prominent 
topics, upon which it would appear that our author has chiefly 
reflected, are, in the first place, philosophy ; by which our readers 
must not suppose us to mean the writings of Locke or Newton, 
er Bacon or Anstotle, but of Jacob Behmen, ae 
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Pletho, de Thoyras, Plotinus, and above all, the inscrutable 
Kant. The subject which seems to hold the second place in 
our author's esteem, is poetry ; and to which, (in subordination to 
a critical review of Mr. Wordsworth’s productions,) a very con- 
siderable portion of the two volumes is devoted. ‘The third ob- 
ject of his attention, are anonymous critics in general, but more 
particularly the Edinburgh Review. ‘This last topic, indeed, 
forms a sort of running accompaniment to the second; for they 
seem so intimately connected in his thoughts, that he is seldom 
able to speak of poetry, or poets, or poetical criticism, but what 
we perceive (to use a very favourite expression of our author) 
an under-current to all his observations of hatred and contempt 
against our fellow-labourers (though we trust not in the same vine- 
yard) of the noyth. 

With respect to the general character of the work, it is cer- 
tainly an able, and, notwithstanding our author’s endless aud bet. 
tomless discussions on metaphysical matters, upon the whole, 
an entertaining performance. Our author’s incidental remarks 
upon criticism, politics, religion, and such other subjects as fall 
within the reach of au ordinary man’s compreheusion, are often 
just and striking, and invariably display a tone of mind that as 
both scholar-like and amiable. As to his style, we hardly know 
What to say of it; it is certainly expressive, but it does not seem 
to be constructed upon any settled principles of composition, 
farther than are implied in an apparent preference of our easly 
Writers, not only over those upon whose style the taste of the 
present day seems to be chiefly modelled, but over Addison and 
Dryden, and the writers of what we cannot but think the Augustan 


* age of our prose literature. 


Now, if our author is resolved to see no medium between the 
involved constructions and cumbrous phraseology of Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor, and the cheap finery of the stylum pene cantiam 
of our fashionable historians and philosophers, we undoubtedly 
approve of the taste by which his preference has been guided. 
The faults of Clarendon and Hoeker proceeded merely from a 
want of skill in composition, whereas the faults of those writers 
“hom Mr. Coleridge seems so studious of not imitating, pro- 
eeed from affectation and pretension. To say that our author 
has succeeded in reminding us of the models whom he appears 
desirous of emulating, is not saying much im his praise. It is 
just as easy to put into one senterce what ought properly to form 
three, as to put into three, what ought properly to form only one 
hor is it a matter of much greater difficulty to inkle our manner 
of speaking with learned phrases and obsolete forms of ex- 
Pression. For example, when our author tells us that he “ had 
undertaken the new business of an auther, yea, of an author 
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trading on his own account.” Vol. I. p. 169. This, in fact, is 
ouly a peculiar species of coxcembry, ana is better than the cox- 
combry of one of our modern beau writers, only as the gravity of 
a broad-brimmed hat, may be preferred to the levity of the 
chapeau-bras. It would, however, be unjust to our author, were 
we to describe the merits of his style, as consisting in a mere 
clumsy imitation of our early prose writers; on the contrary, 
he writes in general with an air of truth and simplicity, which is 
plainly natural to him ; and his language, though sometimes pe- 
dantic, and often by no means free from that philosophical jargon 
which is almost the characteristical affectation of the present race 
of writers, 1s nevertheless, that of a scholar; to which we may add, 
that although a little innocent vanity is every now and then making 
i[s appearance, yet in general it merely gives an air of naiveté and 
quaintness to his expressions, and never assumes the form of ar- 
rogance and self-conceit. But we have said enough respecting 
the style of the volumes before us; it is time to let our readers. 
know something of their contents. r 

Of course, a work, which professes to give an account of 
opinicns, that are linked to each other by no other connection, 
than that which arises from their having belonged to the same, 
individual, cannot be supposed to be arranged upon any method 
founded on the nature of things; and consequently to give a 
systematic criticism of them, would be altogether impracticable. 
We shall, therefore, not trouble ourselves by attempting to give 
our author’s thoughts any better arrangement than he has himself 

Lought necessary ; but content ourselves with following his steps, 

merely stopping uow and then to intersperse our abstracts and 
citations with such incidental remarks, as may happen at the 
moment to suggest themselves. 

Qur author's first chapter contains rather an interesting ac- 
count of the discipline which his poetical taste received, while 
at Christ’s Hospital, under the direction of the Rev. J. Bowyer, 
ut that time the head master. In this age of systematic educa- 
tion, perhaps a plan of instruction which has the sanction of Mr. 
Coleridge’s approbation, and of the benefits of which he con- 


siders his own taste a practical exemplification, may not be un- 
acceptable to our readers. 


“ At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very 
sensible, though at the same time a very severe master. He * early 
moulded my taste to the preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, 
of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and again of Virgil to Ovid. 





— 


’ 


*“« * The Rev. James Bowyer, many years Head Master of the 
Grammar-School, Christ Hospital.’ | 


He 
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He habituated me to compare Lucretius, (in such extracts as [ 
then read) Terence, and above all the chaster poems of Catullus 
not only with the Roman poets of the, so called, silver and brazea 
ages ; but with evea those of the Augustan era: and on grounds 
of plain sense and universal logic to see and assert the superiority 
of the former, in the truth and nativeness, both of their thoughts 
and diction. At the same time that we were studying the Greck 
Tragic Poets, he made us read Shakspeare and Milton as lessons : 
and they were the lessons too, which required most time and trou- 
ble to dring up, so as to escape his censure. I learnt from him, 
that Poctry, even that of the loftiest, and, seemingly, that of 
the wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as that of 
science; and more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, 
and dependent on more, and more fugitive causes. In the truly 
great poets, he would say, there is a reason assignable, not only 
for every word, but for the position of every word; and I welt 
remember, that availing himself of the synenimes te the Homer 
of Didymus, he made us attempt to show, with regard to each, 
twhy it would net have answered the same purpose ; and wherein con- 
sisted the peculiar fitness of the werd in the original text. 

“ In our own English compesitions (at least for the last three 
years of our school education) he showed no mercy to phrase, 
metaphor, or image, unsupported by a sound sense, or where 
the same sense might have been conveyed with equal force and 
dignity in plainer words. Lute, harp, and lyre, muse, muses, and in- 
spirations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hipocrene, were all an abo- 
mination to him, In fancy I can almost hear him now, exclaiming 
* Harp? Harp? Lyre? Pen and ink, boy, you mean! Muse, 
boy, Muse? your Nurse’s daughter, you mean! Picrian spring? 
Oh’aye! the cloister-pump, I suppose !? Nay certain introductions, 
similies, and examples, were placed by name on a list of interdic- 
tion. Among the similies, there was, 1 remember, that of the 
Manchineel fruit, as suiting equally well with too many subjects ; 
in which however it yielded the palm at once to the example of 
Alexander and Clytus, which was equally good and apt, whatever 
might be the theme. Was it ambition? Alexander and Clytus !— 
Flattery ?) Alexander and Clytus!—Anger? Drunkenness? Pride? 
Friendship? Ingratitude? Late repentance ? Still, still Alexander 
and Clytus! At length, the praises of agriculture having beer 
exemplified in the sagacious observation, that had Alexander been 
holding the plough, he would not have run his friend Clytus through 
with a spear, this tried, and serviceable old friend was banished by 


public edict in secula seeulorum.” Vol. I. p. 7, 


We cannot say that we see any thing to object against, in any 
ef the particulars related in this account of Mr. Bowyer’s plan ; 
yet we are very doubtful how far we should be desirous of seeing 
it generally practised; as it appears to us it may have answered 
very well with respect to particular boys, aud perhaps under the 
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superintendance of a particular schoolmaster ; but we own, that 
in general, we would rather entrust the education of a boy's taste 
to nature and his own turn of mind, working upon the models 
that must in the regular course of instruction be placed before 
him, than subject it to the censorsmp of any ordinary school- 
muster: many reasons might be given for this ; “but it is sufficient 
to say, that the proper business of the master, (vf a large school, 
more especially ,) is to put into the hands of his scholars, the 
means and instruments of taste and learnmg; but taste and 
learning themselves are the growth of age and after-reflection. 
The subject of his early educ ation leads our author to notice 
the effect made upon his mind, when at the age of seventeen, by 2 
perusal of Bowles’s Sonnets: we shall not stop to examine the 
grounds of the very warm admiration, which Mr. Coleridge 
seems still to entertam, for what gave him so much pleasure, 
and mspired him with so much emulation when young; only 
we muy be permitted to remark, that he seems to attach much 
more importance to the history of his poetical taste, than his 
readers will probably be made to feel. At whatever age Mr. 
Coleridge nray have become first sensible of the inferiority of 
Pope's system of poetical diction to that of Milton, and of one 
or two of our early Poets, we confess we see nothing so re 
markable in the discovery, as to require a detailed account of the 
grounds and process of it; we shall therefore not follow him 
through all the discussions mto which this part of his subject 
leads him, but passing over the remainder of this first chapter, 
and all the second, (in which he attempts to disprove the im- 
putation of peculiar irritability, under which men of poetical 
genius are supposed to labour,) we shall proceed to chapter the 
third. ‘The subject of this is very high matter, being no less 
than that of a discussion concerning the usefulness, rights, and 
prerogatives of us, “ synodical individuals,” who call ourselves 
reviewers ; nor does our author think it necessary to treat us 
hypothetically, and with reference to the principles of Plato's 
republic; but he denounces us by name, as nuisances to the 
republic of letters. New we are not sure whether it quite com- 
ports with our dignity, to sanction any thing like an argument as 
to the competency of our tribunal; nevertheless, as we cannot 
but allew that our author has no particular reason to congratulate 
himself upon having been born m this age of critical illumina- 
tion, we shall overlook the indiscreetness with which he speaks 
of reviews generally, in consideration of his particular case, and 


permit him to utter, what we should be very sorry our readers 
should believe. Our author tells us, 


“It might correct the moral feelings of a numerous class of 


readers, to suppose a Review set on foot, the object of which was 
te 
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to criticise all the chief works presented to the public by our rib- 
bon-weavers, calico-printers, cabinet-makers, and china-manufac- 
turers; a Review conducted in the same spirit, and which should 
take the same freedom with personal character, as our literary 
journals. They would scarcely, 1 think, deny their belief, not 
only that the ‘ genus irritabile’ would be found to include many 
other species besides that of bards; but that the irritability of 
trade would soon reduce the resentments of pvets into mere shadow- 
fights (cxsouayies) in the comparison. br is wealth the onl 
rational object of human interest ? Or even if this were admit 

has the poet no property in his works? Or is it a rare, or culpable 
ease, that he who serves at the altar of the muses, should be com-. 
pelled to derive his maintenance from the altar, when too he has 
perhaps deliberately abandoned the fairest prospects of rank and 
opulence in order to devote himself, an entire and undistracted 
man, to the instruction or refinement of his fellow-citizens ? 
Or should we pass by all higher objects and motives, all disinte- 
rested benevolence, and even that ambition of lasting praise which 
is at once the crutch and ernament, which at once supports and 
betrays the infirmity of human virtue ; is the character and pro- 
perty of the individual, who labours for our intellectual plea- 
sures, less entitled to a share of our fellow feeling, than that of the 
wine-merchant or milliner.” Vol. I. p. 33. 


‘There is in the work before us, a good deal of reasoning like 
this, which we apprehend to be not very original, however 
plausible it may appear; and to say that it is even plausible, is 
perhaps saying quite as much as it deserves. For even taking 
our author’s own illustration; if individuals retail adulterated 
wines or any other commodity of imferior quality, the public 
surely ave benefited by bemg made acquainted with the fact, 
nor is it reasonable to accuse those of injustice, from whom the 
information is obtained. But the truth is, the illustration is by 
no means in point, except it be with reference merely to the 
comparatively harmless quality of an author's dulMmess ; a writer, 
however, without being dull, may display bad taste or mis 
chievous principles; he may distort facts from ignorance, or per- 
vert them from prejudice ; in short, his writings may in innume- 
rable ways de a much more lasting injury to his readers, than 
merely sending them to sleep. ‘lo expose faults like these, 
has no doubt a tendency to diminish the sale of the work, in 
which they are contained; but an author has no better night to 
complain in such a case of the mjury done to his private interests, 
by anonymous criticism, than a statesman to complam of being 
turned out of office, in consequence of his measures being proved 
to be prejudicial to the public. Authors are just as much public 
characters as secretaries of state are; if they voluntarily come 
forward upou the stage ef public lite, under pretence of "ro 
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able to enlighten, or in any other way to benefit the community 
at large, of course they must expect that their pretensions will be 
canvassed ; that their opinions and principles will become a sub. 
ject of discussion; misrepresentation and musconception, un- 
reasonable censure and blind admiration—these are matters of 
cowse—the penalty paid in all cases for publicity; but it would 
be about as wise to complain of the daily papers, on account of 
the abuse, which they mutually pour forth against the opponents of 
their respective parties, as to complain of anonymous critics, for 
the bitterness, with which they sometimes review the works of 
those, who profess principles and opinions, of which the former 
lis: ipprove; and about as much for the interests of the commu 
munity, to repress or discountenance them. 

if the writers in either case, not content with combating prin- 
ciples and opinions, and pt ablic acts, trespass upon the sanctity of 
private life, and meen tee to prepossess the minds of thetr rea- 
ders, by slancer and calumny and personal invective; this no doubt 
Wy highly disgraceful to the individucl, who so misuses his privilege 
of discussion; but his virulence ts of litde importance to the 
public, and wine Umes in ten, of not much more to him, who is 
the object of it. Tf one porty condemn in excess, another will 
generally be found to pian eiman equal excess ; and after the first 
iermentation of contending ap imous has a little subsided, the real 
trath gradually separates useit from the errors, with which 1 had 
been mised, and becomes perhaps better and more certainly 
distunguishable, tan by almost any other process, to which it 
could have been subjected. As in our courts of justice, one 
advocate is paid, to say all that can be said in favour of one side of 
the question; another, to uege mm hke manner all that can be said 
against it, the decision in the meanwhile resting with the jury; 
$0 it is with us critics; one review is set up by men strongly 
biassed in favour of one system of principles; another starts in 
Opposition to it by men as warmly favourable to the opposite ; 
both of the mM, indeed, ailcct to speak with the authority, that 
Scioage to the judicial office ; but they are listened to as judges, 
ouly by those of their own party ; the public knows well, that they 
are mere advocates, hired by then prejudic es to plead the cause 
ofa parue ujar sect; and by liste ning to both sides, is much more 
likely to be pat In possession of all the argument in favour of 
each, than if it'implicitly trusted to the impartiality, with which 
any single review could state them. So far then, with respect 
to our author's sentiments concerning the merits of reviews gene- 
rally; but the fact is, that his indictment, though worded some- 
whut swee pingly, 4s really untended to be ane against one 
particular journal, which both in taste, morals, politics, religion, 
and even jn manners, happeus to have embraced a set of opinions 
directly 
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directly counter to those which Mr. Coleridge approves of, 
Now, in bringing forward what our author has to urge, in reproba- 
tion of the abusive spirit, in which the above-mentioned critics have 
reviewed his writings and the writings of his friends, we shall not 
enter into the critical merits of the case. Our opinions upon 
most of the subjects, upon which our author and his anonymous, 
though well known reviewer have split, are already before the 
public. That much childishness is mixed up with Mr. Words- 
worth’s poetry, and some extravagance in the poetry, and some 
want of moderation in the prose, of Mr. Southey, are, we appre- 
hend, truths not to be denied ; and if there are some, professing 
to be judges in these points, who are able to see in the writings of 
neither, any qualities besides, we really know not how the matter 
js to be mended by mere discussion. On tus subject our author 
tells us a story, which wall illustvate the real nature of the case 
before us, as well as the grounds of a great many other differences 
of opinion upon questions of taste. 


* When I was at Rome, among many other visits to the tomb of 
Julius IT, 1 went thither once with a Prussian artist, a man of ge- 
nius and great vivacity of feeling. As we were gazing on Michael 
. Angelo’s Moses, our conversation turned on the horns and beard of 
that stupendous statue; of the necessity of each to support the 
other ; of the super-human effect of the former, and the necessity 
of the existence of both to give a harmony and integrity both to the 
image and the feeling excited by it. Conceive them removed, and 
the statue would become wn-natural, without being super-natural. 
We called to mind the horns of the rising sun, and I repeated the 
noble passage from Taylor’s Holy Dying. That horns were the 
emblem of power and sovereignty among the Eastern nations, and 
are still retained as such in Abyssinia; the Achelous of the ancient 
Greeks ; and the probable ideas and feelings, that originally sug- 
gested the mixture of the human and the brute form in the figure, 
by which they realized the idea of their mysterious Pan, as repre- 
senting intelligence blended with a darker power, deeper, mightier, 
wid more universal than the conscious intellect of man; than intel- 
ligence ;—all these thoughts and recollections passed in procession 
before our minds. My companion who possessed more than his 
share of the hatred, which his countrymen bore to the French, had 
just observed to me, ‘@ Frenchman, Sir! is the only animal in 
the human shape, that by no possibility can lift itself up to religion or 
poetry :? When, lo! two French officers of distinction and rank en- 
tered the church! Mark you, whispered the Prussian, ‘ the first 
thing, which those scoundrels—wili notice (for they will begin by ine 
stantly noticing the statue tn parts, without one moment s —- 
admtration impressed by the whole) will be the horns and the bear 
And the associations, which they will immediately connect with them 
will be those of a HE-GoaT anda cuckouD.’ Never did man guess 
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more luckily. Had he inherited a portion of the great legislator’s 

hetic powers, whose statue we had been contemplating, he 
could scarcely have uttered words more coincident with the re. 
sult : for even as he had said, so it came to pass. 

“In the Excursion the poet has introduced an old man, born in 
humble but not abject circumstances, who had enjoyed more than 
usual advantages of education, both from books and from the more 
awful discipline of nature. This person he represents, as having 
been driven by the restlessness of fervid feelings, and from a craving 
intellect, to an itinerant life ; and as having in consequence passed 
the larger portion of his time, from earliest manhood, in villages 
and hamlets from door to door. 


* A vagrant merchant bent beneath his load.’ 


Now whether this be a character appropriate to a lofty didactick 
poem, is perhaps questionable. It presents a fair subject for con- 
troversy ; and the question is to be determined by the congruity or 
imcongruity of such a character with what shall be proved to be the 
essential constituents of poetry. But surely the critic who, passing 
by all the opportunities which such a mode of life would present to 
such a man; all the advantages of the liberty of nature, of solitude 
and of solitary thought; ail the varieties of places and seasons, 
through which his track had lain, with all the varying imagery they 
bring with them ; and lastly, all the observations of men, 


* Their manncre, their enjoyment and pursuits, 
Their passions and their feelings’”’ 


which the memory of these yearly journics must have given and re- 
called to such a mind—the critic, L say, who from the multitude of 
possible associations should pass by all these in order to fix his at- 
tention exclusively on the PIN-PAETS, and stay-tapes, which might 
have been among the wares of his pack , this critic in my opinion 
eannot be thought to possess a much higher or much healthier state 
of moral feeling, than the FarncmMen above recorded.” Vol. II. 
P. 127. 


This is a pleasant apologue and significantly apphed; it is 
however plain, that if our author had no other grounds of com- 
plaint against bis critics, thatthe above passage affords, he cer- 
tainly would not be justitied m usmg the epithets, made use of in 
the last sentence ; for a critic cannot with any more propnety be 
called a “* quack” because he happens to be wanting in taste (even 
assuming the fact), than a poet could be, who should happen to 
be wanting m Imagmation. “To speak passionately about ques- 
tions of opmion, or contemptuously of whatever else we have not 
ourselves a taste for, are not to be sure the most unequivocal 
marks of a superior understanding ; but men cannot obtain sense 
by merely wishing for it ; and critics, hike others, can only speak 

as 
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as they feel ; all that authors or the public, can reasonably ex- 
pect, is, that critics should read/y speak as they think, and not 
give decisions which they know to be partial, merely for the pur- 
pose of gratifying feelings of a personal nature. Now this is the 
charge which Mr. Coleridge explicitly and formally presses 
against the reviewer of himself and friends ; and supposing, that 
the facts, which he asserts, are correctly stated, we think, that the 
public (supposing them to interest themselves about the matter) 
will not feel disposed to blame our author, for the strong language 
in which he sometimes expresses his sense of the uvjusttiable’ 
persecution of which he, but in a more particular manner Mr. 
Southey and Mr. Wordsworth, have been for many years the 
constant objects. We shall not quote the passages, (that are 
scattered through almost every part of his work,) m which our 
author gives vent to the feelings, excited in his miud by the 
condyct of which he complains; but state the facts by which 
he conceives the resentinent expressed by him to be warranted ; 
and this we shall do, partly from regard to justice, and partly 
because reviews and reviewers seem to have been uppermost ia 
our author’s mind, when he projected the work before us, as the 
are scarcely ever lost sight of by him in the progress of it. There 
are few of our readers, probably, but are aware of the unmea- 
sured contempt and unmitigated ridicule, with which the writings 
of Mr. Wordsworth have been treated in the journal, of which 
our author complains; few persons would, we think, imagine 
that the writer of the article, m which'the offensive criticism was 
conveyed, could ever have expressed himself in private Conversa- 
tion in the manner in which Mr. Coleridge in the following pas- 
gage states himself to have heard. 


“ Let not Mr. Wordsworth be charged with having expressed 
himself too indignantly, till the wantonness and the systematic and 
malignant perseverance of the aggressions have been taken inte 
fair consideration. I myself heard the commander in chief of this 
unmanly warfare make a boast of his private admiration of Words- 
worth’s genius. 1 have heard him declare, that whoever came imto 
his room would probably find the Lyrical Ballads lying open on hie 
table, and that (speaking exclusively of those written by Mr. 
Wordsworth himselt,) he could nearly repeat the whole of them by 
heart.” Vol. Ll. p. 179. 


In another part of the work Mr. Coleridge informs us that some 
years agu, upon eccasion of the reviewer mm quesuon paylug @ 
visit to Cumberland, be was at his own request mtroduced to 
Mr. Southey, drank tea at his house, and was im all respects 
hospitably treated ; but so far was he from permitting the recol- 
lection of the courtesies which he had received, to soften the 
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asperity of his criticism, that his very first employment upon re- 
turning to Edinburgh, was to write a lampoon upon his host, in 
language stull more offensive than upon any former occasion ; 

designating him and the frends whom he met at his house, as 
o whining and hypochondriacal poets,” and saying many other 
things, which a critic perhaps had a right to say, ‘but. which it Was 
just as easy to have said im civil as in disrespectful language. 
“Lhe note, 1a which the charge 1s made, contains many other par- 
ticulars, and is somewhat long; but as the contents of it have 
been thought so weighty, as to mduce the reviewer to come for- 
ward m his own person and under his own name, in order to 
rebut it, perhaps it may graufy our readers to have the whole 


passage before them. 


“ Some years ago, a gentleman, the chief writer and conductor 
of a celebrated review, distinguished by its hostility to Mr. Southey, 
spent a day or two at Keswick. That he was, without diminution 
on this account, treated with every huspitable attention by Mr, 
Southey and myself, I trust I need not say. But one thing 1 may 
venture to notice; that at no period of my life do | remember te 
have received so many, and such high coloured compliments in 
so short a space of time. He was likewise circumstantially in- 
formed by what series of accidents it had happened, that Mr. W bens 
worth, Mr. Southey, and I had become neighbours; and how ut- 
terly unfounded was the supposition, that we considered ourselves, 
as belonging to any common school, but that of good sense con- 
firmed by the long-established models of the best times of Greece, 
Rome, Italy, and England; and still more groundless the notion, 
that Mr. Southey (for as to myself I have published so little, and 
that little, of so little importance, as to make it almost ludicrous 
to mention my name at all) could have been concerned in the 
formation of a poetic sect with Mr. -Wordsworth, when so many 
of his works had been published not only previously to any ac- 
quaintance between them; but before Mr. Wordsworth himself 
had written any thing but in a diction ornate, and uniformly sus- 
tained; when too the slightest examination will make it evident, 
that between those and the after writings of Mr. Southey, there 
exists no other difference than that of a pregressive oat “ 
excellence from progressive developement of power, and 
gressive facility trom habit and increase of experience. ret 

among the first articles which this man wrote after his return from 
Keswick, we were characterized as ‘the School of whining and 
hondriacal poets that haunt the Lakes.’ In reply to 2 
letter from the same gentleman, in which he had asked me, whe- 
ther I was in earnest in preferring the style of Hooker to that 
of Dr. Johnson; and Jeremy Taylor to Burke; I stated, sonre- 
what at large, tle comparative excellences and defects. which 
characterized our best prose writers, from the reformation, to 
the first half of Charles 2nd ; and that of those who had a 
uring 
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during the present reign, apd the preceding one. About twelve 
months afterwards, a review appeared on the same subject, in the 
concluding paragraph of which the reviewer asserts, that his chief 
motive for entering into the discussion was to separate a rational 
and unqualified admiration of our elder writers, from the indiscri- 
minate enthusiasm of a recent school, who praised what they 
did not understand, and caricatured what*they were unable to 
imitate. And, tlrat no doubt might be left concerning the per- 
sons alluded to, the writer annexes the names of Miss Battier, 
W. Souticy, Worpswortn ang Corentvocs. For that which 
follows, I have only hear-say evidence; but yet such as demands 
tay belief; viz. that on being questioned concerning this appa- 
rently wantontattack more especially with reference to Miss Baillie, 
the writer had stated as his motives, that this lady when at Edin- 
burgh had declined a proposal of introducing him to her; that Mr. 
Southey had written against him; and Mr. Wordsworth had talked 
contemptuously of him; but that as to Coleridge he had noticed 
him merely because the names of Southey and Werdsworth and 
Coleridge always went together. But if it were worth while to 
mix together, as ingredients, half the anecdotes which I either 
myself know to be true, or which I have received from men inca- 
pable of intentional falsehood, concerning the characters, qualifi- 
cations, and motives of our anonymous critics, whose decisions 
are oracles for our reading public; I might safely borrow the 
words of the apocryphal Daniel; ‘ Give me leave O Sovernicn 
Pustic, and I shall slay this dragon without sword or staff’ For 
the compound would be as the * Pitch, and fat, and hair, ‘which 
Daniel took, and did seethe them together, and made lumps thereof, 
and put into the dragon's mouth, and so the dragon burst in sunder 3 
end Daniel said Lo; THESE ANE THE Gops ye WorsHiP.’” Vol, L 
Note, p. 52. 


Now, in the answer which our reviewver has put forth to the 
above charges, he takes no notice of the warm admiration, which 
he is said to have expressed for the poetry of Mr. Wordsworth ; 
we have therefore a right to conclude, that the article in which 
that gentleman’s writings have been reviewed, were intended to 
convey into the mind of the reader, a different opinion from 
that which the reviewer himself conscientiously entertained. As 
to the high-flown compliments with which he gratified Mr. Col- 
ridge’s vanity, we are told, that the reviewer paid them, because 
he thought he could perceive that they were as agreeable to our 
author, as they are to most people ; by which we are left to infer, 
that what our honest reviewer says, is no better criterton of his 
real sentiments, than what he writes ; and since he certainly can- 
not be accused of having flattered our author in the /atter way, 
We suppose it is his opinion, that any injury done to truth by prais- 
ing aman more than he deserves by word of mouth, and before 
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his face, is wiped away, by abusing h'm in an equal degree beyond 
what truth will warrant, in writing, and behmd his back. With 
respect to the other charge, which he pleads guilty to, it is to be 
sure rather of a ridiculous nature; he admits that he was re- 
ceived at Mr, Southey’s house, and “ believes that coffee was 
handed to him ;” but as he was not given to understand that this 
was offered to him, under any implied condition of praising on 
all future occasions, the poetry of his host, and that of his 
friends, he contends that he had a right to speak of them and 
their writings on his return to Edinburgh, m the same discour- 
teous and abusive language as before. ‘This is not to be disputed ; 
ithe circumstance of having been received into his house, and 
treated with respect and civility, by a person to whom we were 
personally strangers, would weigh with some minds, to a certain 
extent at least; it might not, and perhaps ought not, to disarm 
— but it would, at all events, be an additional argument 

gaiust passing sentence in the language of contempt and insult; 
it might not call forth any strong expressions of civility, nor 
make us express a degree of admiration, which we did not feel ; 
but sull one should suppose, that 1t would not produce an oppo- 
site effect; it would not excite aa unfavourable prejudice, nor 
induce us to keep down our real feelmgs, and give utterance to 
none except such as were harsh and disrespectful. A man is not 
called upon to flatter another, merely because he has been im his 
house and received no unfriendly treatment ; yet it would surely 
be still more strange to give this as a reason for abusing him. 

ht is true, indeed, if Mr. Sonthey and Mr. Wordswerth. and 
Mr. Coleridge, whom he distinguishes as “ anti-jacobin poets,” 
are really and truly the sort of persons whom he describes them 
to be, our astonishment wiil cease ; aud we shall be forced to 
admire the moderation, with which he has expressed himself, 
when speaking of them and their works. 


* Their imordinate vanity runs them into all sorts of extrava- 
gances, and their habitual cffeminacy gets them out of them at any 
price. Always pampering their own appetite for excitement and 

wishing to astonish others, their whole aim is to produce a dramatic 
effect one way or other, to shock or delight their observers ; and 
they are as perfectly indifferent as to the consequence of what they 
write, as if the world were merely a stage for them to play their 
fantastic tricks on. As romantic in their servility as in their inde- 
pendance, and equally importunate candidates for fame or infamy, 
they require only to be distinguished and are not scrupulous as to 
the means of distinction. Jacobins or anti- -jacobins —outrageous 
advocates for anarchy and licentiousness, or flaming apostles of _ 
secution—always violent and 4 ulgar in their opimions, they osci 
with a giddy and sickening motion from one absurdity to a 
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and expiate the follies of their youth, by the heartless vices of their 
declining age. None so ready as they to carry every paradox to 
its most revolting and nonsensical excess,—none so sure to carica- 
ture in their own persons every feature of an audacious and insane 
philosophy. In their days of innovation, indeed, the philosophers 

at their heels like hounds, while they darted on their distant 
quarry like hawks ; stooping always to the lowest game; eagerly 
snuffing up the most tainted and rankest scents—”’ 


But we really can proceed no further with this delicately 
touched, nicely discriminated and altogether striking portrait; we 
have informed our readers, that the original from which it is 
drawn, are the author of Don Roderic, and his friends Mr. 
Wordsworth and Mr. Coleridge. Upon what feature of their 
characters or writings, the resemblance is founded, is not stated ; 
but assuredly, if there be any truth whatever in the picture, we 
need not be surprized, if a reviewer should think it a matter of 
conscience, to allow no feelings either of admiration or of common 
courtesy, to interfere with the duty of discountenancing altogether 
writers of such a portentous, though somewhat non-descript kind 
of poetry. We shall not offend the pride of Mr. Southey, 
against whom the above sober piece of criticism was more parti- 
cularly discharged, by taking up his defence against an adversary, 
whose weapons consist, in the use of such language as that which 
we have just quoted; for a critic to apply the epithets of “ au- 
dacious,” and “ imsane,” and “ nonsensical,” to a writer; to talk 
of his being “ an apostle of persecution,” and a “ snuffer up of 
the rankest scents ;” and then ingeniously to add, ‘with an affected 
air of superior gentility, that he is, moreover, “ oulgar and vio- 
lent,” is a stroke of character worth recording. But enough of 
reviews and reviewers ; we have been led to say much more upon 
the subject than its importance deserved; to go on speaking of 
Mr. Southey may perhaps be considered as a sort of continuation 
of the discussion; but as bis name has been introduced so often, 
we Cannot resist a temptation to gratify our own feelings by pre- 
senting our readers with a character of this terrible “ anti-jacobin 
poct,” drawn indeed by a friend who has known him inumately 
for years, but who is not on that account the less able to speak 
of him as he really is. We are not sorry for an opportunity of 
contributing, by any means in our power, to the weight and repu- 
tation of a writer, who has written almost upon every subject, and 
exercised his talents in almost every species of composition, 
in each displayed powers which would have ensured his name an 
honourable place in the annals of literature, even had he never 
attempted any other. The clearness, purity, and eloquent sim- 
plicity of his style, the richness of his fancy, and facility of bis 
versification, form only one of his titles to our esteem ; volumi- 
nous 
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nous as his works are, we are not aware that he has ever pub. 
lished a line, at which the chastest delicacy, or the most severe 
morality could justly take offence. Whatever fame Mr. Southey 
possesses, is of that sort which will continue to increase ; he has 
addressed himself, on no occasion, to the base and malignant 
feelings of mankind ; and if his zeal, and the natural warmth ‘ofan 
asdenti imagination, have sometimes eandea him beyond the bounds 
of moderation, his indiscretion has arisen from the overflow of 
good feelings, and such as are only blameable im their excess, 


«“ Publicly has Mr. Southey been reviled by men, who (I would 
feign hope for the honor of human nature) hurled fire-brands 
against a figure of their own imagination, publicly have his talents 
been depreciated, his principles denounced; as publicly do I 
therefore, who have known him intimately, deem it my duty to 
leave recorded, that it is Sourury’s almost unexampled felicity, 
to possess the best gifts of talent and genius free from all their 
characteristic defects. ‘To those who remember the state of our 
public schools and universities some twenty years past, it will 
appear no ordinary praise in any man to have passed from inno- 
cence into virtue, not only free from all vicious habit, but unstained 
by one act of intemperance, or the degradations akin to intempe- 
rance. TThatscheme of head, heart, and habitual demeanour, which 
in his early manhood, and first controversial writings, Milton 
claiming the privilege of self-defence, asserts of himself, and chal, 
lenges his calumniators to disprove ; this will his school mates, his 
fellow-collegians, and his maturer friends, with a confidence pro- 
portioned to the intimacy of their knowledge, bear witness to, as 
again realized in the life of Robert Southey. But still more 
striking to those, who by biography or by their own experience are 
familiar with the general habits of genius, will appear the poet's 
matchless industry and perseverance in his pursuits; the worthi- 
ness and dignity of those pursuits; his generous submission to 
tasks of transitory interest, or such as kis genius alone could make 

otherwise ; and that having thus more than satisfied the claims of 
affection or prudence, he should yet have made for himself time and 
power, to achieve more, and in more various departments than 
almost any other writer has done, though employed wholly on sub- 
jects of his own choice and ambition. But as Southey possesses, 
and is not possessed hy, his genius, even so is he the master ever 
of his virtues. The regtlar and methodical tenor of his daily la- 
bours, which would be deemed rare in the most mechanical pur- 
suits, and might be envied by the mere man of business, loses all 
semblance of formality in the dignified simplicity ef his manners; 
in the spring and healthful cheartulness of his spirits. Always em- 
ployed, his friends find him always at leisure. No less punctual 
in tritles, than stedfast in the performance of highest duties, he 
inflicts none of those small pains and discomforts which irregular 
men scatter about them, and which in the aggregate so often become 
formidable 
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formidable obstacles both to happiness and utility; while on the 
contrary he bestows all the pleasures, and inspires all that ease of 
mind on those around him or connected with him, which perfect 
consistency, and (if such a word might be framed) absolute reliabi- 
lity, equally in small as in great concerns, cannot but inspire and 
bestow: when this too is softened without being weakened by 
kindness and gentleness. I know few men who so well deserve 
the character which an antient attributes to Marcus Cato, namely, 
that he was likest virtue, in as much as he seemed to act aright, 
not in obedience to any law or outward motive, but by the neces- 
sity of a happy nature, which could not act otherwise. As son, 
brother, husband, father, master, friend, he moves with firm yet 
light steps, alike unostentatious, and alike exemplary. As a writer, 
he has uniformly made his talents subservient to the best interests 
of humanity, of public virtue, and domestic piety; his cause has 
ever been the cause of pure religion and of liberty, of national in- 
dependence and of national illumination. Whea future critics 
shall weigh out his guerdon of praise and censure, it will be Southey 
the poet only, that will supply them with the. scanty materials 
for the latter. ‘They will likewise not fail to record, that as no 
man was ever a more constant friend, never had poet more friends 
and honorers among the good of all parties; and that quacks in 
education, quacks in politics, and quacks in criticism were his only 
enemies.”” Vol. I. p. 67. 


From the eloquent and well-deserved panegyric upon Mr. 
Southey, of which the above forms only an extract, our author 
proceeds, without any apparent plan in the selection, to discuss 
a variety of topics; Mr. Burke, the Spanish Revolution, the 
principles upon which our author conducted the Morning Post, 
during the time in which he was the editor of it, a vindication of 
himself from the charge of indoleace which has so frequently 
been brought against him; these and similar discussions, alter- 
nately engage his attention, until we arrive. within about one hun- 
dred pages from the end of the first volume: at this place our 
author takes a sudden plunge into a bottomless discussion res- 
pecting the esemplastic (from as iv #\ertw) power of mau and 
the phenomena of mind, that “ lie on the other side o: the 
natural consciousness ;” he continues out of sight of every human 
eye, groping in darkness for imaginary wealth, until the opening 
of the second volume, when he again rises upon our view, pre- 
paring to enter into a discussion of the merits and defects of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s writings. This isa subject which our author 
discusses at so much length, that it 1s altogether out of our power 
to follow him through the progressive steps of his criticism: as 
we coincide with our author for the most part, in the substance 
of the opinions which he expresses upon this controverted sub- 
ject, we shall merely extract a oa. of his it i 
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and content ourselves with recommending this part of the volume 
to the attention of our readers, as containing ove of the fairest 
and most able reviews of the peculiarities of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetry, that we have met with. Mr. Coleridge’s observations 
upon the diction of Mr. Wordsworth, contain many just and 
striking thoughts; and the analytical criticisms which occur in 
various parts of the discussion, upon one or two of the poems 
contained in the “ Lyrical Ballads,” impressed us with a very 
favourable opinion of his good taste and discrimination. As a 
specimen of his impartiality, and of the reasonable conditions 
under which he approves of the critical opinions of Mr. Words- 
worth, concerning the proper objects and philosophical language 
of poetry, we shall select what our author says respecting the 
propriety of putting sentiments of a high and elevated tone ito 
the mouths of persons taken from the lower ranks of life. 
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“* But be this as it may, the feelings with which, 


‘ I think of Cnatrerton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul, that perish’d in his pride : 
Of Burns, that walk'd in glory and in joy 
Behind his plough upon the mountain-side”’— 


are widely different from those with which I should read a poem, 
where the author, having occasion for the character ef a poet and a 
philosopher in the fable of his narration, had chosen to make him 8 
chimney-sweeper ; and then, in order to remove all doubts on the 
subject, had mnvented on account of his birth, parentage and educa- 
tion, with all the strange and fortunate accidents which had occur+ 
red in making him at once poet, philosopher, and sweep ! Nothing, 
but biography, can justify this. If it be admissible even in a Novel, 
it must be one in the manner of De Foe’s, that were meant to pass 
for histories, not in the manner of Fielding’s: in the life of Moll 
Flanders, or Colonel Jack, not in a Tom Jones or even a Joseph 
Andrews. Much less then can it be legitimately introduced in a 
poem, the characters of which, amid the strongest individualization, 
must still remain representative. The precepts of Horace, on this 
point, are grounded on the nature both of poetry and of the human 
mind. They are not more peremptory, than wise and prudent. 
For in the first place a deviation from them perplexes the reader's 
feelings, and all the circumstances which are feigned in order to 
make such accidents less improbable, divide and disquiet his faith, 
rather than aid and support it. Spite of all attempts, the fiction will 
Appear, and unfortunately not as fictitious but as false. The reader 
not only Anows, that the sentiments and language are the poet’® 
own, and his own too in his artificial character, as poet ; but by the 
fruitless endeavours to make him think the contrary, he is not eve® 
suffered to forge! it. The effect is similar to that produced by an 
epic poet, when the fable and the characters are derived from Scrip- 
ture history, asin the Messiah of Klopstock, or in Cumberland’s Cal- 
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wary: and not merely suggested by it as in the Paradise Lost of 
Milton. That d//usion, coutradistinguished from delusion, that ne- 

ative faith, which simply permits the images presented to work by 

eir own force, without either denial or affirmation of their real ex- 
istence by the judgment, is rendered impossible by their immediate 
neighbourhood to words and facts of known and absolute truth. A 
faith, which transcends even historic belief, must absolutely put out 
this mere poetic Analogon of faith, as the summer sun is said to ex- 
tinguish our household fires, when it shines full upon them. What 
would otherwise have been yielded to as pleasing fiction, is repelled 
as revolting falsehood. The effect produced in this latter case by 
the solemn belief of the reader, is in a less degree brought about in 
the instances, to which I have been objecting, by the battled attempts 
of the author to make him believe. 

«“ Add to all the foregoing the seeming uselessness both of the 
project and of the anecdotes from which it is to derive support. Is 
there one word for instance, attributed to the pedlar in the Excur- 
sion, characteristic of a pedlar? One sentiment, that might not 
more plausibly, even wtlett the aid of any previous explanation, 
have proceeded from any wise and beneficent old man, of a rank or 
profession in which the language of learning and refinement are 
natural and to be expected? Need the rank have been at all parti- 
cularized, where nothing follows which the knowledge of that rank 
is to explain or illustrate? When on the contrary this information 
renders the man’s language, feelings, sentiments, and information a 
riddle, which must itself be solved by episodes of anecdote ? Finally 
when this, and this alone, could have induced a genuine poet to in- 
weave in a poem of the loftiest style, and on subjects the loftiest and 
of most universal interest, such minute matters of fact, (not unlike 
those furnished for the obituary of a magazine by the friends of 
some obscure ornament of society lately deceased in some obscure 
town, as 


‘« Among the hills of Athol he was born. 
There on a small hereditary farm, 

An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 
His Father dwelt ; and died in poverty : 
While he, whose lowly fortune | retrace, 
The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe, 
A little one—unconscious of their loss. 
But ’ere he had outgrown his infant days 
His widowed mother, for a second mate, 
Espoused the teacher of the Village Schoo! ; 
Who on her offspring zealously bestowed 
Needful instruction.’ 


‘ From his sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak, 

In summer, tended cattle on the hills ; 

But through the inclement and the perilous days 
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Of long-continuing winter, he repaired 
To his + step. father’s school.’—&c. 


“ For all the admirable passages interposed in this narration, 
might, with trifling alterations, have been far more a propriately, 
and with far greater verisimilitude, told of a poet int the character 
ofa poet.” Vol. Il. p. 147. 


The above observations, and indeed the whole tenor of our 
author's criticisms upon poets and poetry, are for the most part 
so reasonable, that we own we have frequently found it difficult 
to understand, how the same author should have written them, 
and the ‘* Ode to the Rain,” and one or two other of the poems 
contained in the “ Sibylline Leaves ;” poems which might perhaps 
have been writ/en by a man of sense, but how a man like Mr. 
Coleridge should have thought them of so much value as to b e 
worth publishing, is above our power to explain. 

We should not be sorry, were we here to take leave of our au- 

hor: for We are apprehensive that what we may add farther, will 
rather | injure than improve the favorable impression which the 

‘eater part of what we have hitherto said, is calculated to convey 

of his talents. But in justice to our readers it Is necessary to 
state, that a very large propor tion of the two volumes which we 
have recommended to their perusal, is filled up with matter, 
which our author calls Philosophy ; but it is philosophy of so 
very heteroclite a description, that we really hardly know how 
to allude to the subject, without using words that would convey 
a Impression of our thinking much more slightingly of Mr. 
Coleridge’s understanding, than the good sense displayed j in other 
parts of the work would justify. Had we met with the meta- 
physical disquisitions, to which we now allude, in an anonymous 
publication, we should unquestionably have laid them aside, as 
the production of a very ordinary writer indeed, with respect to 
talents; and suppasing we had given ourselves the trouble of 
tanking farther about them, should probably have concluded 
that some doubts might be entertained respecting the perfect 
sanity of the mind m whie h they were engendered. “ The fool- 
ishness of fools, is fi ly 3” but “ the foolishness” of a man like 
Mr. Coleridge, must, we take for granted, be impregnated with 
gome portion of sense and reason. Ilimpressed with a conviction 
of this, we were at the pains of reading faithfully, and as far as we 
were able, impartially, all our author's ten theses ; his refutation 
of materialism; his dise Ussion s relative to the priority of “ subject” 

and * object,” “ mind” and “ nature ;” together with his other 
incidental criticisms upon Behmen, and Schilling, and Fichti, and 
Kant, and other inscrutable thinkers. What we think on all 
these subjects, and what we think of Mr. Coleridge’s remarks 
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upon them, we shall not venture to express; but we know so 
much of the present state of feeling in this country, upon the 
subjects into which, Mr. Coleridge wishes to embark philosophy, 
as emboldens us to prophesy, that if he persists in his present 
resolution ef imparting to the world his intended commentary 
upon the Gospel of St. John, in the form of a dissertation upon 
the “ Productive Logos,” he will draw down upon his bead such ° 
a tempest of ridicule and derision, as he may probably live long 
enough to repent of. 2 





Art. IV. Karamania, or a brief Description of the South 
Coast of Asia Minor, and of the Remains of Antiquity, 
with Plans, Views, Sc. Collected during a Survey of that 
Coust under the Orders of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, in the Years 1811 and 1812. By Francis Beau- 
fort, F.R.S. Captain of H. M. S. Frederikssteen.  8vo. 
294 pp. 14s. Hunter. 1817. 


A BOOK of hydrography 1s a fearful sight to a reviewer. 
He expects nothing from it but bearings and soundings, A.M.’s 
and P.M.’s, charts stuck with arrows like a target, an endless 
continuity of reefs and sand-banks, in all the recurring variation, 
which line and dot, dot and line will admit, and now and then a 
tantalizing extract from the log-book to tell him, that something 
very well worth describing has been purposely omitted, because 
it did not accord with the scientific dryness of maritime survey. 
For our own parts we had almost as soon pick our monthly task 
from the mystic columns, a la Chinoise, of the Nautical Al- 
manack, as wade through any of the professional works, the 
composition of which is so much facilitated by its calculations. 
With these feelings we took up this little work, and our surprise 
and pleasure mag readily be imagined, when we found ourselves 
led on from page to page by the incessant attraction of rapid 
but elegaut narrative, and all the charm which a sound and uu- 
assuming scholar can feel and give by the revival of classical as- 
sociations. 

It is somewhat strange, that the southern coast of Asia 
Minor should be so little known to modern geographers; and 
that of all the countries, into which ancient Greece poured her 
tide of colonization, the one which witnessed some of the most 
brilliant achievements in her history, should have been most ne- 
glected by the countless swarms of travellers, which of late years 


have issued from our nortkern hive. Volume after volume has 
entered 
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entered the lists on the inexhaustible controversy of the Troad ; 
but the storied plain of Issus, and the cold waters which had 
almost forestalled that bloody tield of its renown, still remained 
undescribed. ‘The path of Hannibal had been hunted out with 
unwearied sagacity by many a literary blood-hound, but one was 
still wanting who should track the steps of Cyrus: and while 
every obscure spot in |’alestine, where a miracle or a martyrdom 
could be verified or fancied, has been repeatedly consecrated, the 
birth-place of the great Apostle of the Gentiles has been left 
without honour and without record. 

Of our own standard eastern travellers, Pococke never ap- 
proached nearer than Mount Cadmus, and Chandler, though a 


little nearer, stopped at Stratonicea, and never passed the range 
of Taurus. 





“ Ata few of the western ports, it is true, some recent travel- 
lers had touched in their voyage to Egypt; Le Brun also landed 
at Adalia, on his way to the interior; and as the road from Con- 
stantinople to Syria crosses the eastern extremity, some casual 
notices were to be found of the principal places in that quarter; 
but of the remainder of this great range of country, the only ac- 
counts extant were those of the antient geographers; and of the 


coast, there were no charts whatever by which the mariner could 
steer. P. vii. 


Pursuant to an order from the Lords of the Admiralty, the 
Frederikssteen sailed from Smyrna in July, 1811, and till the 
20th of June in the following year, when the survey was un- 
fortunately interrupted by ene of those accidents to which the 
visitors of semi-barbarians are always exposed, Capt. Beau- 
fort was diligently employed in his pursuit. The line of coast 
which he surveyed, from Yedy Booroon (Mount Cragus) to 
Ayas (the ancieut /Egoe), falls little short of 700 miles; and if 
we have any complaint to make, it is that the time allotted was 
too brief. Our astonishment, however, is increased when we 
perceive how much was done even in that time; and we are 
compelled to recollect, that the primary object of an hydro- 
grapher is not to determine the sites of disputed cities, to ex- 
cavate ruins, and to transcribe incriptions, but to note down 
sunken rocks and breakers, and to discover safe ridings for mer- 
chantmen. 


At the mouth of the Andraki, Captain Beaufort heard much 
of a treasure of relics preserved at Myra. 


“« There St. Paul preached; there is the shrine of St. John; 


and, above all, there are deposited the ashes of St. Nicholas their . 
patron saint.” P, 27. 


Cha tea- 
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Chateaubriand would have visited these at the hazard of a 
mutiny or a court martial; but Captain Beaufort’s time was 
dedicated to less pious, but more solid purposes; and he left 
Myra for Mr. Cockerell, who, we rejoice to hear, is about to 
present the public, not with an account of these uncoffined saints, 
but of the ruins of a considerable city, a very perfect theatre, 
and some masterly sculptures, which have still escaped the jea- 


lousy of the inhabitants. What the extent of this jealousy is our 
readers may judge. 


** While examining some statues, one of the mob exclaimed, 
‘ If the infidels are attracted here by these blasphemous figures, 
the temptation shall soon cease; for when that dog is gone, I will 
destroy them.’” P. 28. 


The country, as they proceeded, bore evident marks both of 
the fertility with which nature had endowed it, and of the wretched 
indolence of its present debased possessors. Beyond Adratchan 
to the north-east of the Chelidonian islands, the scenery became 
magnificent. Cliffs seven hundred feet in height, capped with 
pines, and in the horizon far loftier ranges of snow-to 
mountains. At night too they saw, for the first time, the 
phenomenon of the Yanar, a volcanic flame, about two miles 
up the country, which they visited the next day, and which we 
agree with Captain Beaufort in identifying with the similar ap- 
pearance described by Pliny on Mount Chimera (Plin. ii. 106, 
v. 27. We insert an ingenious conjecture on a superstition con- 
nected with this phenomenon. 


“ It is natural that such a striking feature as this stupendous 
mountain, in a country inhabited by an illiterate and credulous 
people, should be the subject of numerous tales and traditions ; 
accordingly we were informed by the peasants, that there is a 
perpetual flow of the purest water from the very apex; and that, 
notwithstanding the snow, which we saw still lingering in the 
chasms, roses blow there all the year round. The Agha of De- 
liktash assured us, that every autumn a mighty n is heard to 
issue from the summit of the mountain, louder than the report of 
any cannon, but unaccompanied by fire or smoke. He professed 
his ignorance of the cause; but on being pressed for his opinion, 
he gravely replied, that he believed it was an annual summons 
to the Elect to make the best of their way to Paradise. However 
amusing the Agha’s theory, it may possibly be true that such 
explosions take place; the mountain artillery described by Cap- 
tains Lewis and Parke, in their travels in North America, and 
similar phenomena which are said to have occurred in South Ame- 
rica, seem to lend some probability to the account. They have 
also a tradition, that when Moses fled from Egypt, he took up his 
abode near this mountain, which was therefere called Moossa- 
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daghy, or the mountain of Moses. May there not be some 
fanciful connexion between this story and the Yanar already 
described? That place and this mountain are not many miles 
asunder; and the flame issuing from the thicket there, may have 
Jed to some confused association with the burning bush on Mount 
Horeb, recorded in Exodus.”’ P. 54. 


At Cape Avova, Captain B. with difficulty prevented himself 
fiem becoming seriously involved in the disputes. of two nval 
Beys. ‘The whole transaction reflects the highest possible 
honour upon the policy, the humanity, and the firmness of the 
British commander. 

At Boodroom, (the capital of ancient Caria,) they met in 
Halil Bey, the Governor, a person of much more than ustal 
"Turkish information. Jt bad been asserted to Captain Beaufort, 
by “a Pasha of high rank,” that “ England was an island in 
the Black Sea, with which there was another channel of com- 
munication besides the Dardanelles:” he was therefore propor- 
tionally surprised when he found his new friend conversant with 
European politics and geography. It was now the fast of Ra- 
mazan, which, however, hostile to good cheer, does not, it 
seems, curtail the privilege of telling good stories. 





“T had several interviews with Halil Bey: he conversed with 
ease, and, like all other Turks, delighted in hearing and repeating 
ludicrous stories. The following anecdote he told with much 
humour, 

“ Some years ago, a French frigate, being at Boodroom, the 
commander expressed a great desire to see the marbles in the 
fortress; but the then governor absolutely refused to admit him 
without direct orders from the Porte. The commander had in- 
terest; the ambassador was set to work; and in a short time the 
frigate returned, bearing the necessary ferman. The governor 
put it to his forehead, in acknowledgment of its authority, and 
declared his readiness to proceed. Arrived at the outer gate, 
* Effendy,’ said the governor, ‘ the orders of my imperial master 
rnust be implicitly obeyed.’ * Let me in, then,’ exclaimed the 
impatient captain. ‘ Undoubtedly,’ replied the Turk, ‘ for so 
] am enjoined to do by the ferman ; but as it contains no directions 
about your coming out again, you will perhaps forgive this mo- 
mentary pause, before we pass the draw-bridge.’ The French com- 
mandant, not chusing to put such dangerqus irony to the test, de- 
parted.” P.98, 


Adalia was one of the verv few places on this coast which had 
any appearance of commercial intercourse. ‘The British gar- 
Fisonus in the Mediterranean had exhausted the stores of Sicily; 
and though confiscation and slavery are the punishment of the 
‘Turkish corn-exporter, few could resist the temptation of Eu- 
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ropean dollars. In the Bazaar too were exposed for sale some 
English and German manufactures ; but we hasten to Sidé, the 
Esky Adalia, a place now utterly deserted, but mag- 
nificént in its desolation. We select Captain Beaufort’s ac. 
count of its theatre at this place, as a specimen, both of his 
wers of description, and of his intimate acquaintance with 
classical antiquity. 


«“ The theatre is the most striking feature of Sidé: at the dis. 
tance of a few miles from the shore, we had mistaken it for a 
lofty Acropolis, rising from the centre of the town. Ass it is by 
far the largest and the best preserved of any that came under 
our observation in Asia Minor, a short aecount of its form and 
dimensions may be acceptable to the reader, who will, it is hoped, 
excuse any want of perspicuity in details which are so foreign to the 
general pursuits of a seaman. 

“ Situated on a gentle declivity, the lower half only of this 
theatre has been excavated in the ground; the upper half is 
a great structure of masonry. It is shaped like a horse-shoe, being 
asegment of a circle of about 220 degrees; or, in other words, 
the circumference appears to be one-ninth greater than a semi- 
circle. The exterior diameter is 409 feet, that of the area 125, 
and the perpendicular height from the area to the uppermost 
seat is 79 feet. It contains forty-nine rows of seats, in two series ; 
twenty-six below, and twenty-three above the Diaromatos or broad 
platform, which forms a gallery of communication round the in- 
terior. This gallery and its parallel corrider, which is vaulted and 
carried round the whole extent of the building, are on a level with 
the surface of the ground at the back of the theatre, and with which 
they communicate by twenty three arched passages or vomitorics. 
Another but smaller corridor surrounds the thirteenth rew of the 
upper division of seats, and opens to it by seven doors, Seven 
staircases connect these two corridors together, and branches of 
them continue up to the top of the building. 

' The internal communication is formed by narrow flights of 
steps, each half the height of the seats, They are disposed in 
equi-distant radii, ten of them descending from the Diazomatos 
to a platform, which intervenes between the lowest row of seats 
and the area; and twenty-one flights —— to a — 
which encircles the summit of this magnificent fabric. seats 
are of white marble, and admirably wrought; they are 16] inches 
high, and $2! broad; but as they project over each other 8}, the 
breadth in the clear is only 24 inches, The front of each row, 
which was occupied by the spectators when seated, is raised an 
inch, so as to leave a free passage to each person’s place, and also 
to serve as a channel for the rain water. Now supposing that 
the antients sat as we do, with the legs barren and not crossed 
under them like the modern Greeks and Turks (as Dr. Chandler 
seems. to have thought), and therefore taking eighteen inches as 

sufficient 
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sufficient for each person to occupy, this theatre would contain 
13,370 persons, when regularly seated; but, in crowded exhibi- 
tions, many could sit on the flights of small steps, or could stand 
on the upper platform, and at back of the be Diazomatos 
without incommoding those behind them ; these may be estimated 
at 1,870 more, and would together make the enormous aggregate 
of 15,240 spectators. The area of the theatre is now overgrown 
‘with bushes, and choked up with stones and earth; in digging 
through which, to ascertain the lower level, we discovered some 
inscriptions and several pieces of sculpture. One of the least in- 
sree pare was the statue of a clothed female figure, executed in 
a style. 

cP This edifice, as far as it has been described, is in a very per. 
fect state; few of the seats have been disturbed, and even the 
stairs arc, in F ype passable ; but the proscenium has suffered 
considerably, the columns have been broken down, the decorations 
Srsverer and a part only of the walls are left standing. Its 
breadth is about thirty feet ; and as the front, towards the theatre, 
formed a chord to the arch described by the Diazomatos, it is 
cousequently about 200 feet long. At each end there appears to 
have been a large apartment, but the middle part is too much muti- 
lated to determine how the scene was 

“ The vaulted structure of the theatre may perhaps shew that 
it is not very antient; and a cross, which has been carved in 
the keystone of one of the outer arches, seems to indicate 
that it had been repaired after the country was converted to Chris- 
 fianity.”” =P, 142. 


The Geologist will be interested in the account of thie 
petrified beach at Selinty ; it is an incrustation of pudding-stone, 
in some places, two feet in thickness; it eccurs in many other 
parts of this coast, in some parts of Greece, and there is an 
example of it also in Sicily. Captain Beaufort was unable to 
obtain satisfactory specimens from the want of proper tools to 
detach them. 

At Anamour, they were struck by the resemblance of the 
castle to our own Baronial fortresses.. Seleskeh and Korghos 
furnished numerous inscriptions ; the former place, some in Ar- 
menian characters, which Captain B. has not printed, but ex- 
presses himself very willing to communicate to any persons 
skilled in that language. Soli, (Pompeiopolis,) both from the - 
account given of it by the pilots, and the first view which it pre- 
sented in the horizon, excited much expectation; but the gradual 
encroachments of the sea, or the more rapid spoliations of man, 
have stripped it of much, even of its ruins. Of the 200 columns 
which supported a covered street from the harbour to the farther 
gate, 44 alone are standing; the theatre is wholly. destroyed ; 
the foundations. of the city walls cannot be traced without dif- 

ficulty ; 
& 
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ficulty ; broken aqueducts, and dismantled porticoes, are mi 
with the shattered fragments of tombs and sarcophagi; such is 
all that now remains of the once celebrated Pompeiopolis, 
Tarsus, (or as the present inhabitants write and pronounce it 
Tersoos,) was nut visited personally by Captain Beaufort, for 
very good reasons. Some of his officers, however, 
thither, but the haughtiness or the avarice of the Governor al- 
lowed them small opportunity of exploring the city which gave 
birth to St. Paul. Few places in Asia Minor were more ce- 
lebrated than the ancient ‘Tarsus, and it still retains a respectable 
rank in the ‘Turkish empire: its population is considerable, and 
its bazaars well stocked, but very little appears left for the re- 
search of the antiquary. Cydnus is now unnavigable, and 
though still cold, like other rivers whose waters are supplied by 
melted snow, it is not likely to prove fatal to any future invader. 
Our hopes of following Captain Beaufort over the plain of 
Issus, are unfortunately disappointed, and the thread of his nar- 


rative and his survey is broken by the untoward event to which 
we have before alluded, 





“ On the 20th ef June, while embarking the instruments frem 
a little cove to the westward of Ayas, we perceived a number 
of armed Turks advancing towards the boat; Turks always carry 
arms; and there was no reason to, suppose that this party had 
any other object than curiosity, for several of the officers were 
at that time dispersed in the neighbourhood, and accompanied 
by the villagers ; some of whom, about an hour before, had shewn 
the most good humoured assiduity in pointing out to me the in- 
scriptions on the tower and other places: neither had their 
conduct to the watering boats, the preceding evening, led to any 
kind of distrust. 

“ As they approached, however, an old dervish was observed 
haranguing them; and his frantic gestures, with their reiterated 
shouts of * Begone,’ ‘ Infidel,’ and other offensive expressions, 
left the hostility of their intentions no longer doubtful. The 
interpreter was absent with the officers, and all my little store 
of friendly words and signs seemed to irritate rather than to ap- 
pease them. To quit the place seemed, therefore, the most 
probable means of preventing a fray ; and as the boat was ready, 
we quietly shoved off. The mob now rushed forward ; their voices 
assumed a shriller tone; and, spurred on by the old fanatic, 
they began to level their muskets: the boat was not yet clear 
of the cove; and if they had succeeded in reaching the outer points, 
our retreat would have been cut off. It was, therefore, ful 
to check their progress, and the unexpected sight of my fowling- 
piece had for a moment that effect; but as they again endeavoured 
to close, I fired over their heads. That expedient sayed us, 
They immediately halted; most of them, fell on aa — 
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dastardly Dervish ran away; and we had gained sufficient time 
to get the boat’s head round, and almost disentangled from the 
rocks, when one ruffian, more resolute than the rest, sprang for. 
ward to a rock on the shore, which covering his person allowed 
him to take deliberate aim. His ball entered néar my groin, and 
taking an oblique course broke the trochanter of the hip joint, 
Had his cstughe been followed, all the boat’s crew must have 
been destroyed: but fortunately, they had bcen so intimidated 
by my fire, that we were beyond the reach of their’s, by the time 
they rose from the ground. The pinnace was luckily within 
signal distance; she was called down, and before I| fainted from 
the loss of hlood, I had the satisfaction of sending her round 
to rescue the scattered officers and to protect the small boat, 
which waited for them to the eastward of the castle. Before the 
pinnace, however, could reach that place, Mr. Olphert, a re- 
markably fine young man, who was midshipman of the former 
boat, liad fallen a sacrifice to the same party of assassins.” PP. 287. 


The wound which Captain Beaufort received was so dan- 
gerous as to confine him for a considerable time at Malta, 
whither his ship was safely conducted by his first Lieutenant ; 

however, till positive assurances had been received from 
Pasha of Adana, that the offenders should be brought to 
ice. 

Jur opinion of this little volume has been tuo fully expressed 

make it necessary for us to recapitulate any thing to its far- 

er advantage: it is accompanied with some pleasing en- 

avings, and prefixed to the several chapters are well executed 

ignettes, the idea of which is borrowed from, and perhaps im. 
proved upon, those in Dr. Clarke's travels. 





Art. V. The Lament of Tasso. By Lord Byron. Fifth 
Edition. $vo. 18 pp. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1817. 


FIGHTEEN-PENCE is certainly no great matter for any 
production belonging to a person who has continued to occupy 
so much of the public curiosity as the noble author of the poem 
before us; and therefore we are not surprized at perceiving that 
it has reached a fifth edition. But great and sincere as the 
contempt which Lord Byron entertains for the public opimon 
may be, we still must own ourselves surprised by his putting 
his name to such a composition as this. In our author's former 
produttions, amidst a great deal of what was bad, there were 
always some passages indicating genius ; a genius indeed, most 

' unhappily 
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whappily turned, but still poetically turned; delighting in 
images of wickedness, but conceiving them with force, and pour- 
traying them with spirit. It was impossible for a person of a 
moral taste to derive pleasure from his poetry, but still it was 
often difficult to withhold our admiration from some of its qua- 
lities. But with respect to this “ Lament of lasso,” as our 
author is pleased to name the phrenetic composition before us, 
we doubt whether we have ever read through a much more: 
wretched performance; from one end of it to the other, not 
one line does it contain, which we would venture to praise, while 
those of a contrary description are so numerous as to defy quo- 
tation. It is, indeed, true, that nothing could have been less 
happy than our author’s choice of a subject. Lord Byron paint 
the feelings of ‘Tasso—he tasteful, the polished, the chaste, the 
classical author of the Gerusalemme Liberata! Let our readers 
only turn from the poem before us, where the violence and ex- 
aggeration of the thoughts, the hardness and fierceness of the 
feelings, can only be exceeded by the obscurity of the langu 
in which they are conveyed; to the playful and yet pathetic * 
sonnets 





* We say pathetic, not as applying the epithet to the sonnets 
themselves, which are remarkably light and playful, but as con- 
trasting them with the melancholy circumstances under which they 
were composed. As they do not appear iu any of the common 
editions of Tasso’s Works, it may perhaps give pleasure to the ad- 
mirers of Tasso, if we insert two of them; our readers will be able 
to judge of the difference of feelings between the author of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, and of Childe Harold. 


“ SONNETS TO THE CATS IN ST. ANNES HOSPITAL, 
Come nell’ ocean s’oscura e’ infesta 
Procella i} rende torbido e sonante 
Alle stelle onde il polo é frammeggiante 
Stanco nocctrier di notte alza la testa; 
Cosi io mi volgo, o bellagatta, inquesta 
Fortuna avversa, allie tue luci sante, 
E mi sembra due stelle aver davante 
Che tramontana sia nella tempesta. 
Veggio un’altra gattina e verder parmi 
L’orsa maggior colla minore: O gatte, 
Lucerne del mio studio, O gatte amate ! 
Se Dio vi guardi dalle bastonate, 
Se'l ciel vi pasca di carme e de latte, 
Fatemi luce a scriver questi carmi 
Tante le gatte son moltiplicate 
Ch’a doppio son pid che l’Orse nel cielo : 
Gatte ci son ch’ ham tutto branco il pelo 
Gatte 
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sonnets written by Tasso himself, during the melancholy period 
which Lord Byron here commemorates, and we are sure they 
will agree with us in thinking, that if his only object had been to 
place the unamiableness of his own character in the most striking 
possible point of view, he could not have contrived any more 
effectual means of doing so, than by thus contrasting it with that 
of the delightful poet to whom he imputes, we had almost said, 
so libellously, his own dark passions. 

We are quite aware that so sweeping a sentence as we have 
thus ventured to pronounce, can only be fully verified by a 
much more particular examination of the poem itself, than we 
feel either time or inclination to bestow upon it; but we shall 
select, nearly at random, two or three passages ; those which 
we intend to produce are by no means unfavourable specimens ; 
such as they are, however, we think we may safely trust them to our 
readers without any comment on our part; those who can con- 
strue them, so as to extract from them grammar and good Eng- 
lish, must possess greater ability than we have any claim to ; but 
as to sense, (for poetry is really quite out of the question,) 
we think we may take upon us to affirm that in no part of the 
poem is it to be found. 

The following incoherent rhapsody is supposed to form the 
lamentation of ‘Tasso over his Jerusalemme Liberata : 


II. 

« But this is o’er—my pleasant task is done:— 
My long-sustaining friend of many years ! 
If I do blot thy final page with tears, 
Know that my sorrows have wrung from me none. 
But thou, my young creation ! my soul’s child ! 
Which ever playing round me came and smiled, 
And wooed me from myself with thy sweet sight, 
Thou too art gone—and so is my delight ; 


IEE AINE I AEN 





Gatte nere ci son, gatte pezzate, 
Gatte concoda, gatte di te; 
Unagatta congobba di cammello 
Vorrei vedere ; e vestita di velo, 
Come vertuccia ; orche non Ja trovaté ? 
Guardersi i mouli pur di partorire, 
Che s’un topo nascesse, il poverello 
Da tante gatte non potria fuggire : 
Massara, lo t’'ammonisco, abbi'l cervello 
E l’occhio al laveznol ch’ é sul vollire 
Corri, ve, ch’ ima seu porta il vitello ! 
Vo’ farci il Bitornello 
Perché! sonetto appieno non se loda 
Se non sonniglia ai gatti dalla ceda.”’ 


And 
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And therefore do I weep and inly bleed 
With this last bruise tome a wre reed. 

Thou too art ended—what is left me now? 

For I have anguish yet to Wear—and how? 

I know not that—but in the innate force 

Of my own spirit shall be found resource. 

I have not sunk, for I had no remorse, 

Nor cause for such: they called me mad—and why ? 
Oh Leonora! wilt not thew y? 

I was indeed delirious in my heart 

To lift my love so lofty as thou art ; 

But still my frenzy was not of the mind ; 

I knew my fault, and feel my punishment 

Not less because I suffer it unbent. 

That thou wert beautiful, and I not blind, 

Hath been the sin which shuts me from mankind; 
But lets them go, or torture as they will, 

My heart can multiply thine image still ; 

Successful love may sate itself away, 

The wretched are the faithful; ’tis their fate 

To have all feeling save the one decay, 

And every passion into one dilate, 

As rapid rivers into ocean pour ; 

But ours is fathomless, and hath no shore.’’ P. 8. 


The following lines are intended to express the feelings of 
Tasso, against those by whom he had been placed in. confine- 
ment : beyond this we do not pretend to interpret their import: 


‘© Feel I not wroth with those who bade me dwell 





In this vast lazar-house of many woes.? 
Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind, 
Nor words a language, nor év’n men mankind ; 
Where cries reply to curses, shrieks to blows, 

And each is tortured in his separate hell— 

For we are crowded in our solitudes— 

Many, but each divided by the wall, 

Which echoes Madness in her babbling moods ;— 
While all can hear, none heed his neighbour’s call— 
None! save that One, the veriest wretch of all, 

Who was not made to be the mate of these, 

Nor bound between Distraction and Disease. 

Feel I not wroth with those who placed me here? 
Who have debased me in the minds of men, 
Debarring me the usage of my own, 

Blighting my life in best of its career, 

Branding my thoughts as things to shun and fear? 
Would I not pay them back these pangs again, 

And teach them inward sorrow’s stifled groan? 
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The struggle to be calm, and cold distress, ? 
Which undermines our Stoical success ? 

No?—still too proud to be vindictive—I 

Have pardoned princes’ insults, and would die. 

Yes, Sister of my Sovereign! for thy sake 

I weed al! bitterness from out my breast, 

It hath no business where thou art a guest ; 

Thy brother hates—but I can not detest; 

Thou pitiest not—dat I can not forsake.” P. 11. 


The above lines are obscure enough, though not so obscure 
as not to reveal the exceeding bad taste with which the whole 
tone of the poem is conceived; but when our author, in conti- 
nuation, proceeds to paint the nature of 'Tasso’s love, which, as 
our readers probably know, is supposed to have occasioned the 
injustice which he suffered, and which he is, in the poem before 
us, made to lament; we really know not how to describe his 
conceptions, except by saying that they are, for the most part, 
downright nonsense. 

Fe 

«© Look on a love which kuows not to despair, 
But all unquenched is still my better part, 
Dwelling deep in my shut and silent heart 
As dwells the gathered lightning in its cloud, 
Encompassed with its dark and rolling shreud, 
Till struck,—forth flies the all-etherial dart! 
And thus at the collision of thy name 
The vivid thought still flashes through my frame, 
And for a moment all things as they were 
Flit by me ;—they are gone—I am the same. 
And yet my love without ambition grew; 
I knew thy state, my station, and J knew 
A princess was no love-mate for a bard; 
I told it not, | breath’d it not, it was 
Sufficient to itself, its own reward; 
And if my eyes revealed it, they alas! 
Were punished by the silentness of thine, 
And yet I did not venture to repine. 
Thou wert to me a crystal-girded shrine, 
Worshipped at holy distance, and around 
Hallowed and meekly kissed the saintly ground; 
Not for thou wert a princess, but that Love 
Had robed thee with a glory, aad arrayed 
Thy lineaments in beauty that dismayed— 
Oh ! not cismayed—but awed, like One above ; 
And in that sweet severity there was 
A something which all softness did surpass— 
I know alent genius mastered mine— 
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My star stood still before thee :— if it were 
Presumptuous thus to love without design, 
That fatality had cost me dear ; 

But thou art dearest still, and | should be 
Fit for this cell, which wrongs me, but for éAce. 
The very love which locked me to nay chain 

Hath lightened half its weight; and for the rest, 
Though heavy, lent me vi to sustain, 

And look to thee with undivided breast, 

And foil the ingenuity of pain.” P. 12. 


Now that these lines convey a tolerable image of what we 
may suppose would be the ravings of a mad poet, will not, 
perhaps, be denied ; but Liord Byron's hypothesis in the poem 
before us is, that ‘Tasso was not really insane, but was merely 
a victim of tyranny and injustice ; to say that possibly our author 
himself wrote this “ Lament” under.the mfluence of a temporary 
derangement, would be butan indifferent joke; and yet we are 
not sure whetber such an explanation would not be as charitable 
as any other that can be given; this, however, is a matter which 
his lordship’s friends may settle ; we bave said all we mtend to 
say of the poem itself, and much more concerning it, than its 
intrinsic merits would have deserved. 





Art. VI. What is Truth? A Sermon, preached in the Ca- 
thedral Church in Chester, on Occasion of a General Ordina- 
tion, on Sunday, 29th September, 1816. By the Rev. T. 
Parkinson, D. D. Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester, 
Archdeacon of Leicester, and Rector of Kegworth, Leicester. 
Cheater printed. Svo. 1s. Rivingtons. London. 1817. 


THIS is a Sermon very creditable to the talents of its author, 
aud will be read with pleasure and advantage by all who prefer 
sense and argument to the trickeries and tinsel of fashionable 
declamation. ‘Taking for his text the question of Pilate to our 
Saviour, the preacher proposes to aid those, who may inquire 
what Truth is, how it is to: be heard amidst the discordant cries 
of teachers in the name of Christ, and how it is to be distin- 
guished from the crowded counterfeits cloaked under a saintly 
exterior, by considering, Ist, ‘The nature of Scriptuial ‘Truth, and 
the appropriate means, through whiclr it is to be sought, with 
the least risk of error, odly;, The'errors necessarily resulting from 
the want, or deficiency, of these means. “Shewing that com- 
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petent learning, employed under the direction of the divine will, 
and the love of God are requisite for seeking the true sense of 
Scripture, with the least risk of error; and that this risk will be 
increased, and errors multiphed, in the same degree as the co- 
operation of these requisites is defective; he attributes infidelity, 
scepticisin, unchristan contentions, and erroneous doctrines to 
this detficieuey. Most of these he derives either from the ope- 
ration of Jearning influenced by defeetive piety, or from true 
piety without competent learning. 

Among the errors which originate in the first of these causes, 
he rauks the hevesy of the rational Christians, as they strangely 
miscall themselves. That obstinate rejection of the plain letter 
of revelation by which this busy sect is distinguished, he rightly 
attributes to the pride of human learning, working upon an un- 
sanctified, heart. 


** Pride of reason and Icarned attainments being thus abhorrent 
from the revealed will of God, and consequently from the true 
sense of the letter, which is the index to it, is utterly irreeoncileable 
with the humbling doctrines and duties of the Gospel; and if, by 
this pride, these be not rejected altogether, the meaning of them 
will be sought in enmity, found in error, hardened and rendered 
more inveterate by superior learning, the source and support of 
this enmity and error. : 

** All researches for wisdom in the word of God beyond what is 
revealed and written, are made in preud opposition to his will, and, 
judicially, lead to disafiection oe perversion of that word, only 
because such wisdom is not to be found. Though informed by 
Christ himself, ‘ that he had glory with the Father before the 
world was ; that he came down from heaven ; was incarnate in the 
form of man; had power on earth to forgive sin; shed his blood 
for the remission of sin; was to be “honoured by all men, even as 
his Father ;’ though these and other attributes of the same tran- 
-seendant imperts, were claimed by, and ascribed to him by his 
followers, in language too plain to be misunderstood; yet by re- 
volting at the unsearchable question, * how can these things be?’ 
‘They are handled deceitfully, disparaged, and blotted out of the 
sacred volume, to make room for what is dignified by the name ot 
rational Christianity. 

«It seems however tobe little rational to make reason the judge of 
truths in revelation, to which it-is itself bound to do homage, and 
by which it own truth is to be judged, It is an abuse of reason to 
_waste its studious cater oe in the ae arr, 
<iod, which ave purposely hidden... It.is impious to deny the pre- 
existence, divinity, atonemeat of Christ, positively asserted, in the 
written word, merely because these things ane net, and cannet be 
understood, further than the bare assertion. in. that. word. ! 

“It is uncandid and unjust, to estimate and to set at nought the. 
words ef Christ, upon principles disavawed by him, and anges? 
; ’ 
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those, by which only they profess to be 'suppported, and much 
wnt es to accomplish this purpose by a rude felonious sort of 
violence. 

« Weighed in the balance of the sanctuary, of what value is the 
self-witnessing of the borer es Christian to pte of his aie 
Or in other words, what is its comparative efficacy in reno 
the fallen nature of man? Does the denial of Christian doctrines 
exalt the love ef God, and consequently the gratitude, love, and 
obedience of men to the first commandment, in the same degree 
with faith in these doctrines? No such thing. Does it as much 

ify divine justice, and consequently the fear of transgression 
and of punishment due to it? The manifest tendency of these ra- 
tional tenets is, to render sin less odious, and man therefore less 
fearful to avoid, and anxious to subdue it; to make him less hum- 
ble, in the same degree as offences are rendered less heinous, and 
consequently less fitted to receive divine grace, by which alone his 
nature can be renewed; to take away the guilt of sin, only to make 
the sting of death more deadly. 

“ Rational Christianity dues not, therefore, furnish the best 
means of sanctification, and cannot be of God without impeach 
his wisdom, and also his holiness, unless it be admitted that mercy 
and falsehood may meet together, that unrighteousness and peace 
may kiss one another. 

‘“‘ The enly legitimate enquiry is, not whether christian doctrines 
harmonize with rational notions, but whether they were actually re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ, and be truly recorded in the New Testa- 
ment ; and this being presumed, they are to be admitted with the 
honest simplicity of children. If the truth of these records be dis- 
proved, the fabric of Christ’s religion, thus shifted from the rock, 
must fall to rise no more; but until this be done, the truth of it 
rests upon his testimony alone, stedfast and immoveable, against 
which the gates of hell shall never prevail.” P. 19. 


The same presumptuous reliance upon human reason, as com- 
petent to dive into the divine counsels, and decide upon their secret 
determinations, is considered as the source of all those conten- 
tions, which have been stirred up among Christians, by the con- 
tinnal ebtrusion of Calvinistic tenets from the pulpit or the press. 
on two of tirese, the doctrine of tinal perseverance, and of rege- 
eration as distinct from baptism, the Sermon contains many 
sensible remarks. ‘Fhe peculiar view of regeneration take by 
the Calvinistic party, the Archdeacon attributes to a licen- 
tious enquiry for knowledge above what is revealed) After 


‘stating the language of our Savioar to Nicodemus, add explain- 


ing it as nianifestly declaratory of baptisinal regeneration as 
thaintained in tie offices of our Church, he proceeds thus ;’ 

~ “ All enquiry, further than what is thus written, is mote curioug 
than wise, and not being innocent, it cannot be innoxiows. The 
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command of our Lord to his disciples was peremptory, and will be 
permanent to the end of time; and as to baptize, and to teach rest 
upon the same authority, not to be set aside or altered by men, all 
converts to Christianity are equally obliged to learn, and also, 
when not impracticable, to be baptized. Though the benefit 
given, and how it is to be given in the letter, may be mysterious 
like all other works of God; yet obedience through : faith, will 
never fail of its reward through the merits of Jesus Christ. 

* If we understand not earthly things, it-is vain to enquire after 
such as are heavenly, and sinful to disbelieve because enquiry is vain. 
All that is known of the natural birth, is the gift of life to the dust of 
the ground, formed after the kind of its parent, requiring parental 
succour, and by the use of appointed means, growing gradually to 
the perfection of manhood. And in conformity with the divine 
law of creating all things, each after its own kind, that which is 
born of water and the spirit, must be after the kind of its parent, 
no less a child of the Spirit, than the other is a child of the flesh: 
both equally requiring, and entitled to parental succour, beth 
growing, cach under that of its own parent, to maturity—one to 
carnal, the other to spiritual manhood. 

“If being thus born again denote regeneration, the words of 
Christ bear witness, that water baptism is the medium of conveying 
it, which we must reverently and faithfully admit, and not deny his 
witness, by maintaining that any baptized children can, :at a future 
time, become unregenerated, and need to be born again of the 
Spirit. They may, and do become degenerate, and often lose the 
benefits of baptisin ; but as the birth of the Spirit, is likened to 
that of the flesh, neither of them can take place more than once. 

«If by regeneration be intended an immediate and inviolate’ 
(qu. inviolable) ‘conversion to God by the Spirit, this change can- 
not surely take place in the first dawning of a new mode of life, 
this being unnatural ; and it would also be improperly characterized 
by the term Born, unless it were intended ‘to delude, which it 
would be impious to imagine. And moreover, no such conversion 
can be ascertained, by the exterior, the truth of which is seated in 
the heart, therefore unsearchable. Under the direction of such 
fallacious judgment as is furnished by words and actions, it could 
vever be et with an assurance, at what time and by what 
means a man was regenerated, and if guided by such judgment, 
whether, by alternately falling and rising again, he were not un- 
regenerated, and again regenerated every month,’ 

‘“‘ If according to St. Paul, a knowledge of God's working in us 
beget fear and trembling, and consequently, greater exertion; an 
assurance of being born again, and made children of the Spirit, 
must have the same effect, and lead to the renewal of human va- 
ture; but exterior righteousness furnishes no assurance, and the 
want er doubtfulness, of it must be adverse to the design of Christi- 
anity.” P. 31. Bt 

) The 
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The style of this discourse is sometimes harsh and inaccurate, 
and some parts of it appear obscure on perusal, which were 
doubtless clear when aided by delivery from the pulpit. The 
attentive reader will, however, meet with many judicious and va- 
luable observations, and will be fully repaid for any trifling diffi- 
culty which he may occasionally have to.surmount, im ascertaining 
the meaning of particular passages. 





Arr. VU. Mémoires du Marquis de Dangeau, écrits par lui- 
méme, extrait du Manuscrit original, contenant beaucoup de 
Particularités et d’ Anecdotes sur Louis XIV. sa Cour, &c.; 
et un Abrégé de [Histoire de la Régence. Par Madame 
de Genlis. 3 vols. Svo. Paris, Treuttel and Wiirtz; London, 
Colburn. 1817. 


THE person from whose papers these “ Méinoires” have been 
abridged, was of considerable importance in his own time; but 
of that ‘sort of importance, which results from rank and fortune 
and the favour of his sovereign, rather than from the weight of 
his own personal qualities and actions. ‘This is a sort of merit, 
which no doubt makes ‘a man to be of no small consequence in 
his own eyes and in the eyes of his cotemporaries; but unhap- 
pily it passes away, without leaving any sort of’ memorial, by 
which his name may be made known to posterity... Accordingly, 
it would probably puzzle our readers, even) those who are best 
acquainted with the transactions of Louis the fourteenth’s age, 
to guess, who aud what, was the person with whose Memoirs, 
after the lapse of'a century anda half, the public: are now pre- 
sented. We know little more of him, than what we have already 
related ; for all’ that we have been able to collect from the Me+ 
indirs theniselves; is, as we before said, that he was in his own 
day'a petson of rank and fortune, and high in the favour of his 
sovereign: If: our! readers should be desirous of identifymg our 
author, by’ particularities of a more individual nature, it may pos- 
sibly bé as’Well to add, that he was the brother of a certain 
abbé, de .Dangeau, whose life has been commemorated by 
D'Alembert im an éloge, of whom ‘likewise little more is now 
hnown, than that he was a member of the Fretich Academy, and 
so devotedly attached to grammatical knowledge, that upon a 
friend’s relating to him some political rumour of importance, ifi- 
stead of expressing any interest, he answered, “Il arrivera ce 
qu'il pourra, mais j'ai dans mon porte-feuille deux mille verbes 
biey conjugués.” With respect to the Marquis hjmself, 1, 
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avoit,” says Fontenelle, “ une figure fort amiable, et beaucoup 
d’esprit naturel, qui alloit méme. jusqu’a faire agréablement des 
vers.” And Boileay who addresses ‘his. fifth Satire, ‘ Sur |g 
Noblesse,” to our author, informs us of some other particulars 
concerning his character. . 


«La Noblesse, Dangeau, n’est pas une chimére 
Quand sous I’etroite loi d’une vertu seyére, — 

Un homme issu d'un sang fécond en Demi-Dieux 
Suit, comme toi, la trace ou marchoient ses ayeux.” 


Our readers now know all that we, who have read the “ Mé- 
moires” themselves, are acquainted with, concerning the nomwal 
subject of them, and somewhat more than they would be able to 
derive from them alone: but the fact is, th. title affixed to these 
volumes by their fair editor, is a misnomer ; at least it is calcu- 
Jated to convey @ very erroneous impression concerning the real 
contents of them. The name of the Marquis de Dangeau, does 
not occur, we think, a dozen times in the whole course of the 
Memoirs. ‘The real subject of them is Louis the fourteenth, 
and such of our readers as may be curious to know the “ Court 
and Fashionable News” of Paris for the last twenty years of the 
hin Leaturys bs be oom to gratify their taste, most 
abundantly, by a perusal of them, Their. authenticity is, un. 
questionable ; and if the opinion of Madame¢ de Genlis is to be 
taken as a sufficient authority, their merit is of a much. higher 
quality than we bave ventured to attribute to them, | 


“Ce sont les dernitres années du plus beau siécle présentées 

naivement et sans art, telles qu’elles se sont écoulées. [| 
ne se place dans ce tableau que lorsqu’il en fait partie ; il s'y 
montre, non pour y briller, mais parce qu’il y éteit et qu’il veut 
tout dire; il n’écrit que pour raconter fidelement; il ne conte 
jemais pour plaire et pour se faire admirer. L’originalité de cette 
narration, son ¢tonpante simplicité,. répandent un intérét inex: 
rimable sur cet ouvrage. On ne se defie de rien; on croit tout 
usqu'ay. moindre mot; on est certain que rien n’est embelli ou 
exagéré ; on est entraine dans cette lecture. par Pattrait le plus 
puissant, la vérité, On voit sans cesse Louis XIV ; on Tentend, 

et la curiosité est pleinement satisfaite,”, “Tome I. P. 15. 
_ Now we entertain not a doubt concerming the veracity’ of all 
the facts recorded in this * naive and faithful picture,” as our fair 
editor calla these “ Mémoires ;” ‘nor of the“ candour, good faith, 
and partiality,” with which they are represented; byt we think 
the book before us a satisfactory proof, that these qualities are 
by no means sufficient, to render “ an historical work attractive.” 
lv saying this, we mean no disparagement to the author; who 
bad an unquestionable night to amuse himself by writing down 
, : | every 
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every evening what had been said er done at court during the 
day; not to the grande monarque himself, who was not 
to invent a lively method of passing his time, merely in order 
that the diary of the Merquis de Dangeau might be more enter- 
taming ; but we do think it a very considerable disparagement to 
the good taste of Madame de Genlis, to have wasted her time 
in the first instance, in reading “ cet enorme manuscrit,” from which 
the papers before us are abridged; and in the second place, te 
her gvod sense, in conceiving it possible, that at this distance of 
time, any persons, at least any considerable number of persons, 
could be found, smitten with such an abstract love of solemn 
trifling, as to make it worth her while to lend her name to so un- 
necessary a publication. She tells us, that the picture which 
these Mémoires hold up to us, is a naive and faithtul represénta- 
tion of facts ; but of what sort of facts? How does it concern us 
to know, at the distance of a hundred and thirty years, that on 
Tuesday, Nov. 18, 1686, the King of France underwent an 
operation for the fistula; that on Monday, Dec. 10, he was well, 
and had suffered but little pain; but that on the i tnt 
lowmg, his pain was increased, in consequence, as the Ki ite 
gif aabsetad, OF the grief which he felt at hearing of the death of 
Monsieur le Privce? We have here chosen an exainple, alto- 
gether at ravidotn ; forty-nine parts out of fifty, we can absufe out 
readers, consist of details in no. respect more interesting ; and the 
remaining part will be found to give an account of events so fa- 
miliarly known from other sources, as to impart uo value to the 
work, upon which Madame de Genlis bestows such exaggerated 


ise. | sf 
: piWe do not take upon ourselves to affirm, that we have read 
the three volumes regularly or entirely through; it 1s scarcely 
usiug an imprtoper expression to say, that the thing.is next to 
impossible ;. for although we — have proceeded. througlt 
every page, and spelled every syllable, yet to keep our attention’ 
alive to a series of such rambling incoherent detuile, as fill’ up the 
‘volumes, would have been a labour not less difficult tan frites . 
However, we lave read all that we believe 'it'was well possih 
and certainly much more than it was profitable,’to réa ¥ arid 
shall endeavour to make a few extrotts, for the benefit of our 
readers; but we fear it. will hardly be in our power to, make any, 
which they will deem themselves, very greatly bebolden tous for, 
Oue merit, indeed, these “ Mémoires” possess; they will teach 
those who have not access to courts, not to regard their exclusion 
as a very great privation; but this is. moral which we .capnot 
convey into the mirids ef our readers by means of extracts; we 
shall therefore coutent ourselves, with pointing thei attention ta 
those parts of the volumes, which we found least ites 
+ t 
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‘At p. 165 of Vol. I. commences the diary of events relating 
to the arrival of James the Second im France, after his flight 
from England, and of the treatment which he met with, from 
Louis the fourteenth. This is certainly the brightest page in 
the history of that vain and ostentatious, bat sull generous and 
high-minded monarch’s life. ‘The circumstances of ‘James’ re- 
ception by Louis, are given at great length, in order of time 
as they occurred. ‘The behaviour of Louis, to bis unfortunate 
guest, was truly magnanimous, aud ratber gains than loses, by the 
simple and jnartiticial form m. which it is recounted. 


 Mercredi5.—Le roi cut nouvelle que le roi d’ Angleterre étoit ar- 
rivé hier matin 4 Ambleteuse, en bonne santé, et aussitét il enveya un 
de ses Gcuyers porter cette nouvelle & la reine d’Angleterre qui étoit 
arrivée & Beaumont; elle prioit Dieu a M. Le Premier vint 
lui annoncer cette bonne nowvelle; et elle oublia si bien tous ses 
malheurs, qu'elle leva les mains et Ies yeux au ciel, disant: 
Que je suis heurouse! Nous Jdi avions fait les compliments du 
Roi et de madame Ja Dauphine une heure. auparavant, et nous re- 
tournames chez elle od nous la trouvames transportce de joie. On 
ne sauroit se louer plus qu’elle le fait de toutes les graces qu'elle 
recoit du Roi; elle est contente au-dela de tout ce qu’on peut 
dire de la reception qu’on lui a faite partout od elle a passé sur la 
route, Le Roi envoya ordre 4M. le Premier de partir sur-le- 
champ de Beaumont pour aller au-devant du roi d’Angleterre. 
Monsieur ct Madame envoyérent Je méme ordre 4 MM. de Cha- 
tillon et de la Rongére, qui étoient venus de leur part complimenter 
Ja reine.” Tome fl. P. 171. ' 

“* Vendredi 7.—Le Roi, aprés son diner, entendit pour la seconde 
fois, chez madame de Maintenon, la répétition de la tragédie d’-Esther 
avec la'symphonie; Monseigneur et M. le Prince -y étoient entre 
cing et six heures. Le Roi monta en voiture avec Monseigneut 
et M. ie duc de Chartres, et alla descendre an Cisiteau de Saint- 
Germain. Il trouya la reine d’ Angleterre au lit: il causa une 
(lemi-heure avec elle, et la quitta quand on vint lui dire que le roi 
d’Angleterre étoit entrée dans la cour de chateau... Le Kei alla 
au-devant de lui jusqu’a la porte de la salle des gardes. Le roi 
d’ Angleterre se baissa jusqu’a ses genoux ; le Roi l'embrassa et 
ils demeurérent long-temps a s’entr’embrasser,. et ensuite le Roi, 
Jui donnant toujours la main, le mena dans la chambre de la Reine, 
sa femme, et le lui présenta, lui disant.; ‘ Je vous améneé un 
homme que yous serez bien aise de voir.’ Le roi d’Angletetre 
demeura long-temps dans les bras de la reine, et ensuite. le Roi lui 
présenta Monseigneur, M. le duc de Chartres, les princes du ‘sang, 
le cardinal de Bonzy, et quelques-uns des courtisans que le roi 
d'Angleterre'connoissoit. Puisle Roi mena le roi Angleterre chea 
le prince de Galles ct aprés l'avoirramené chez la reine, en se 
eéparant il lui dit: ‘Je ne veux point que vous me conduisied, 
vous éies encore aujourd’hui chez moi; demain vous me viendrez 
your 
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voir & Versailles comme nous en sommes convenus; je vous ef 
ferai les honneurs, et vous: me: les ferez de Saint-Germain Ja pres 
miére fois que j’y viendrai, et ensuite nous vivrons sans facon.’ . 

“* Samedi 8.—Le roi d’ Angleterre vint ici sur les quatre beures ; le 
Roi alla le recevoir jusqu’au bout de la salle des gatdes, et ensuite 
il le mena dans sa chambre, lui donnant toujours la main; les 
deux rois caustrent assez long-temps, puis ils entrérent’ dans le 
cabinet, od ils s'‘enfermérent. | Ensuite le Roi conduisit lé roi 
d’Angleterre par la galerie chez madame la Dauphine, qui étoit & 
la porte de sa chambre avec toutes les dames’dé la cour. On causa 
toujours debout; le Roi présenta au roid’ Angleterre les princesses 
du sang, et ensuite ils sortirent de chez madame la Dauphine, et 
conduisit le Roi jusqu’au haut du degré, et le laissa descendre ches 
monseigneur la Dauphin, que Je vint xecevoir jusqu’a Ja porte de 
la salle de ses gardes, et le mena dans sa chambre, ov.ils causérent 
assez long-temps debout, puis ils entréerent dans les cabinets de 
Monseigneur, od nous les suivimes. Le roi d’Angleterre. tronva 
les cabinets admirab!es, et parla en connoisseur des tableaux, des 
porcelaines, des cristaux, et de tout ce qu’il y vit. Apres il alla 
chez Monsieur, qui étoit au lit malade, et chez Madame, et repartit 
sur les six heures pour retourner a Saint-Germain. oat 1 

“« Dimanche 9.—Monseigneur, en sortant de table, alla & Saint: 
Germain; le roi d’ Angieterre vint le recevoir au bout de sa chambre, 
mais ils ne sortirent-point: ils causérent long-temps debout, et en+ 
suite Monseigneur alla voir lareine, qui lui donna un fauteuily mais 
au-dessous d’elle. En sortant de chez la reine, Monseigneur alla 
chez le prince de Galles, puis tourna a Versailles. Heeger 

* Le Roi a réglé ce qu'il donnera au roi d’ Angleterre pour sa.dé+ 
pense. I) lui donnera cinquante mille ¢cus pour se remettre en 
equipage, et cinquante mille francs par mois. Le roi d’ Angleterre 
n’en vouloit que la moitic. He wp! 

‘‘ La reine d'Angleterre dit qu'elle traitera les dames ou comme 
Jes reines les traitent en Angleterre, ou comme les reines les traitent 
en France ; elle en laisse ie choix.au Roi, et ne vent rien faire que 
ce qui lui sera le plus agréable.’’, Tome I. P. 173. 


_. In another place, we find it noticed, that upon occasion of a 
court mourning for a royal personage, in. which cases it,i5,cus, 
tomary for the kings of France to put on a_ violet-colous 
mourning ; James, imstead of assuming the habit customary with 
kings of England; took the opportunity of asserting his 
title to the throne of France, at the very court of the king of 
France himself, by taking the colour customary with the latter 
only. , 7 


“ La cour a pris Je deuil de Ja mort de la reine d’ Espagne; toutes 
les dames éte en mante chez madame la Dauphine, chez Monsieur, 
shez madame, et chez Mademoiselle; elles iront aussi en mante &@ 
baint-Germain, Les deux Rois étoient aujourd'hui en violets:les 
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rois d’ Angleterre portent le violet comme rois de France, dont ils 
portent toujours le titre”’ Tomel, P. 186. 


If this behaviour of our exiled monarch be contrasted with 
that of Louis, who conceded to James in misfortune, (as men- 
tioned in the extract we before quoted,) a point of precedency, 
which he certainly would not have conceded to him, had he been 
upon his throne, the comparison will not redound very greatly 
to the credit of the latter’s delicacy and good seuse. 

The next extract, which we shall make, is really interesting in 
itself, and the more so, as we do not remember to have met an 
account of the death of Louis the fourteenth elsewhere, either so 
particular or so authentic. It has become, latterly, a jashion to 
vilify the meniory of this monarch, exactly in proportion to the 
excessive degree, in which it was once a fashion to exalt it: 
of the two errors, we cannot but thmk the former the more un- 

ust. The Mémoires before us, show Louis, in every period of 
is reign, to have been an amiable and generous man ; and 
though possessing few solid claims to the reputation of a great 
prince, yct certamly to have been still farther removed from the 
character of a bad one. His behaviour upon his death bed, 
dees honour to his feelings; he died with the fortitude of a maa 
and the humility of a Christian; without any affected airs of 
courage and cheerfulness on the one hand, or any unbecoming 
terrors on the other. He attended to business to the last mo- 
ment, and yet without allowing business to supersede the more 
important concerns of eternity. 


% Dimanche 25, 2 Versailles.—Le Roi mal la nuit, sa dou- 
leur augmenta, le danger commence a étre grand; ¢ependant il 
voulut que rien de ce qu'il a accoutumé de faire en cette journée 
ne fat changé. Les tambours et les hautbois vinrent a son réveil 
sous sa fenéttre, et i] ne parut point importuné de tout le bruit, il 
voulut méme que les vingt-quatre violons jouassent dans son anti- 
chambre durant son diner; il travailla avec ses ministres. II vit 
madame de Maintenon et les dames jusqu’A sept heures ; mais les 
douleurs augmentant, et quelques mouvements de convulsions ayant 

il demanda le Viatique, que M. le cardinal de Rohan lui 
porta, et i] recut ensuite |’ Extréme-Onction avec autant de fermete 
que de picté. Aprés avoir recu ses sacrements, il enveya querit 
M. le duc d’Orleans, hui parla long-temps avec beaucoup d’estime 
et d amitic. 

“ Lundi 26.—Le Roi passa la nuit assez doucement; i] entendit 
la messe dans son lit, permit aux courtisans qui ont les entrées de 
le voit diner. 3 

« 1) parla aux cardinaux de Rohan et de Bissi sur Pétat od il 
Jaistait les affaires de |’Egiise ; il leur déclara qu’il vouloit mouri# 
conme il avoit vécu, dans Ja religion apostolique et romaine, a 
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qu’il aimeroit mieux perdre mille vies que d’avoir d'autres sentis 
ments. Ce discours dura long.temps, et le Roi le fit dans des 
termes si nobles et si touchants, et avec tant de force, quoiqu’il soit 
deja trés-mal, qu’il étoit aisé de connoitre qu’il étoit penétré de ce 
qu'il disoit, et des paroles générales qu’il a adress¢es aux personnes 
qui étoient présentes ; aussi fit-il fondre en larmes tous ceux qu'il 
Ventendirent. Voici mot pour mot ce qu'il a dit aux courtisans : 
* Messieurs, je vous demande pardon des mauvais exemples que je 
vous ai donnés, j’ai bien 4 vous remercier de la maniére dont vous 
m’avez sous servi, de l’attachement et de la fidélité que vous m’avez 
toujours marqués. Je suis bien faché de n’avoir pas fait pour vous 
ce que j’aurois voulu faire; les mauvais temps en sont cause. Je 
vous demande pour mon petit-fils la méme application et la méme 
fidélité que vous avez eues pour moi; c’est un enfant qui pourra 
essuyer bien des traverses ; que votre exemple en Soit un pour tous 
mes autres sujets. Suivez les ordres que mon neveu vous donnera; 
i) va gouverner le royaume, j’espére qu'il le fera bien; j’espére 
aussi que vous contribuerez tous a l’union, et que, si quelqu’un s’en 
écartoit, vous aideriez 4 le ramener. Je sens que je m’attendris et 
que je vous attendris aussi, je vous en demande pardon. Adieu, 
Messieurs, je compte que vous vous souviendrez quefois de 
moi.’ Ii a parlé au maréchal de Villeroy en particulier, et lui dit: 
* M. le Maréchal, je vous donne une nouvelle marque de ma con- 
fiance en mourant, je vous fais gouverneur du Dauphin, qui est 
Vemploi Je plus important que je puisse donner. Vous saurez, pat 
ce qui est dans mon testament, ce que vous devez faire & l’égard de 
M. le duc du Maine. Je ne doute pas que vous me serviez aprés 
ma mort avec la méme fidélité que vous lavez fait pendant ma 
vie; j’espére que mon neveu vivra avec vous avec la considération 
et la confiance qu’il doit avoir pour un homme que j’ai toujours 
—_ Adieu M. le Maréchal, j’espére que vous vous souviendrez 
e moi.’ ; 

“ Mardi 27.—Le Roi fit venir M. le Chancelier sur les deux 
heures, et lui fit ouvrir des cassettes pleines de papiers, dont il fit 
briler une partie, et lui donna ses ordres sur ce qu'il vouloit faire 
des autres. JI fit encore revenir M. le Chancelier sur: les six 
heures, et le reste de la journée madame de Maintenon, qui y avoit 
toujours été pendant que le Chancelier y étoit, demeura seule avec 
lui, et elle faisoit entrer de temps en temps le pére Le Tellier,. qui 
y avoit ét: tout le matin; et Tague sa confession, i] ne passa pas 
une heure sans parler de pict:, ou a son confesseur, ou 2 madame 
de Maintenon, qui, malgré sa douleur de état ov elle voyoit le 
Roi, n’a été occupée que de sa conscience. 1] avoit entendu la 
messe 4 midi, et avoit ordonné qu’il n’y eit que le grand-auménier 
et deux aumdniers de quartier qui entrassent dans. la chambre ; 
nous étions dans le grand cabinet, od étoit l’autel, qu’il voyoit de 
son lit, } nice lee. 60 

“* Sur le soir, il fit appeler, par le pire Le Tellier, - M. de.Pont- 
chartrain, et lui dit: * Dés que jes erai mort, vous ——e 
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evdre pour faire porter mon -ceeur 4 la maison professe des Jésuites, 
et 'l'y faire placer de la méme maniére que:celui du feu Roi mon 
pere.’ Ii denna cet ordre avec une tranquillité parfaite. 11 avoit 
erdenné dés avant-hier que Pon menat le Dauphin d Vincennes, 
dés quil.seroit expire. Hi s’est souvenwee soir que Cavoye, grand- 
marechal des logis, n’aveit jamais fait la distribution des logements 
dans, ce chateau, 00 tl y a cinquante ans que Ja cour 'n’a logé; il 
erdonna gu’on allat, dans une cassette qu’il a indiquée, prendre le 
plan de ce chateau, qu’on porteroit ce plan a Cavoye, pour lui 
tnciliter cette distribution de logement qu’il y doit faire. 1) dit le 
soir & madame de Maiwtenon: * J’avois toujours oui dire qu'il étoit 
difficile de se resoudre ala mort; pour moi quu suis sur le point de 
ee moment si redoutable aux honimes, je ne trouve pas que cette 
résolution, soit si, péewible & prendre.’ Madame de Maintenon lui 
dit : * Cette réaelution est difficile quand on a un attachement dé- 
sordonn’ pour les ercatures, quandoon ade la ‘haine dans le coeur, 
des restitutions a faire.’—* Ah! pour des restitutions a faire,’ dit le 
Roi, * je n’en dois & personne comme particulier ; mais pour celles 
que je dois au royaume, j’espére-en la miscricerde de Dieu.’ Cette 
pensce parut le troubler; cette nuit-la, il fut fort‘agités a tout 
moment, on le voyoit joindre les mains et prier Dieu. © Il disoit 
toutes les pricres dans son lit qu’il disoit d’ordinaire quand il ¢toit 
em santé, trappant sa poitriue au Confiteor. . | 
“© Mercredi 28.—Sur les sept heures du matin le Roi fit appeler 
te pére Le Tellier, et pendant qu'il parlvit de Dieu avec Jui,. il 
apergut dans Je muroir deux garcons de ja chambre qui. pleuroient 
au pied de son lit, il leur dit: * Pourquoi pleurez-vouz? Est-ce 
que: yous m’avez cra immortel? Pour moi, je n’ai point cru 
etre, et vous avez du, dans l’age ot: je suis, vous preparer & me 
perdre,’ | 
* On lui a donne un remede d'un empirique, dont on n’espére 
pas grand’chose. Madame de Maintenon alla coucher lée soir a 
Saimt-Cyr., On lui avoit propose un bouillon le matic: ¢ ll ne faut 
pas,’ dit-il, * me parler comme a un autre homme presentement ; ce 
west pas.un bouillon qu'il me faut; qu’on appelle mon confesseur.’ 
“Sur, le soir, il a perdu la Connoissance pour quelque-temps: 
dés quelle lui tut revenue, il dit au pére Le Tellier; ¢ Donnez-moi 
encore une absolution generale de tous mes peches.’ Son cone 
fesseur Ini demanda s'il soullroit encore beaucoup? ¢ Non,” dileil 
‘ c'est ce qui m’inguiéte ; je voudrois soutirir davantage pour I’ex- 
piation de mes. peches.’ 
% Dimanche, 1 Septembre.—-Le Koi mourut le matin a huit— 
hevtes et un quart.” Tome lll, P. 20%. r 


We shall here close our extracts; thore which we have. see 
lected, must not be regarded as specimens of the general contents 
of the volume ; for they were chosen, as being almost the only 
passages, that admitted of quotation ; except indeed it had been 
our object, to instance the general frvolousness of the — 
whic 
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which our author's diary consists. ‘Those who may have ‘pa- 
tience sufficient to-read the work consecutively through,’ will 
perliaps derive a tolerubly fall, though ‘rather! a favodrable ime’ 
pression of the character of Louis the fourteenth ;’ and so far ae 
this is a subject! of historical interest, the volumes before ug are 
perhaps not altogether deficient in value? but the character Of 
Louis may be easily learned’ from other sources, withort thé 
penance of wading through, such’ a’mass of dall and tmimportint’ 
matter, as) constitute by auch’ the greater portion of these 
¢ Mémoires.” The history of that moritich “is interesting, 
noton account of the greatness of his personal qu: alities, but of 
the Many’ important events whieli happened’ during bis reign, and 
of the many splendid names by which it was illustrated, “With 
respect to these last, the’ Mi «1oires’ before us are’ very ‘nearly 
silent; and even with respect to the personal chiracter of 
Louis, they present us with a picture of the monarch, not in his 
dishabille, but in his full:bottomted wig and sword; and show 
him, as he appeared among bis courtiers, rather than #s' he was in’ 
himself: whether this be a sort. of knowledye worth the trouble 
of acquiring, our readers: must determine for themselves ;' those’ 
who are of that‘opnvion will probsbly derive some entertainment 
from the volumes, but we do not imagine that the number of sach 
persons can be consider able. 





Art. VEIL. Annals of the Cotnage of Britain, and its Depen- 

dencies, from the earliest Period of authentic History to the 

| End of the fiftieth Year of his present Majesty, George ITT. 

| By the Rev. Rogers Rudin, B.D. Vicar of Maldon, in 

Surrey, B.S.A. ‘and 11. M. A.S. of Newcastle- upon Tyee 
4’vols. 4to. Nichols and-Son. 1817. 


THIS elaborate work commences with an introductory dis 
course, which contains much minute information relating to’ mint 
affairs ; a previous acquamtance with whieh is necessaty for un 
derstanding the annals that immediately follow. 

In them the author has traced, from documents of the highest 
authority, viz. the Pateut and Clause Rolls, Statutes, Procla- 
mations, &c. &c. &c. the progress of coinage, from a very early 
period, down to the end of the fiftieth year of his'presenit Ma- 
jesty ; and from the facts which they contain he has gente: the 
following conclusions : 

That itis impolitic to ‘make bullion. and: money’ ‘of ihiat 
value, because the worth of money must, of ecessity, ere: 
whilst 
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whilst that of bullion will ever be variable in the market, and 
will consequently cause the destruction of the coins, whenever 
the price of the metal contained in them, exceeds the rate at 
which they are inade current. | 

That the experience of past ages has proved the inefficacy of 
penal statutes, to prevent either the counterfeiting or the destrue- 
tion of the money, because the imitation of the workmanship 
is within the reach of almost every artist, and because the melt. 
ing of the coms is a crime, in its nature, difficult of detection. 

To place the coinage upon a more secure foundation than that 
on which it at present rests, the author proposes, that the coins 
shall be reduced in weight below the highest price to which 
bullion will probably attain, for that alone caw prevent the melt- 
ing down of the money. This dimisution of intrinsic value he pro- 
poses to compensate by workmanship of the hizhest excellence, 
which will place the possibility of imitation far beyond the skill 
of inferior artists, who are now the couterfeiters, and confine it 
te men who are not, from their situation and circumstances, 
liable to be tempted to the crime. The security which this will 
give to the public against the circulation of base coins, will, in 
his opinion, be of much higher value than the quantity which will 
he taken from the intrinsic worth of the money, 

We do not think ourselves competent to form a decided opi- 
nion upon the subject, but we consider the experiment as being 
well worth the trial; for we can call to mind two instances only 
where super-excellent skill has been applied to the workmanship 
of our coins, namely, during those periods when Simon and 
Croker were engravers to the mint; and we do believe that 
counterfeits of their works, if any ever existed, are of extreme 
rarity indeed, Besides this, we fear that Mr. Ruding’s opinion 
is, at this moment, receiving unanswerable confirmation from 
the destruction of the sovereigns so lately issued upon the old 
principle. | 

If this be fact, it most forcibly impresses upon our minds the 
absolute necessity of a change of system im the cenduct of our 


Whilst the work now before us affords, in its proposal of 3 
new theory of coimage, ample materials for consideration to the 
political economist, at will gratify also the antiquary and the 
moneyer, by the perusal of the annals, which contain, in a re- 
gular series, many most striking facts relating to the mim; and 
the introduction, together with the accounts of the various mints, 
will furnish a minute detail of the manger in which the coimage 
has been, and now is, conducted. 

The plates of coims, amounting in number ta 113, the lists 
of minis.and moueyers, and the large map, which points out the 


numerous 
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numerous places where money was coiued in former times, 
will be found of considerable use to the collector of the British 
series, : 
In a work of this magnitude errors. must be uuyavoidable, 
Those which the author was able to discover he has candid! 
proos out; and we trust that his labour, and the hope whi 
expresses, will not be in vain, but that his suggestions will 
imduce an investigation into, and a consequent improvement of 
the principles of our national coinage. : : 
. We consider this investigation to be of such high importance, 
that we cannot but regret that the perusal. of these . volumes 
must, from the form in which they are printed, . be confined to.a 
small number of readers ; and we take, - liberty to recommend 
to the author, as we understand that this impression is almost 
entirely disposed of, to give a new edition, in. octavo, in order 
that it may be circulated as widely as possible, for the purpose 
. ure ng on the discussion of a subject hitherto so much ne- 
glected. 


i, — Ss 
—_ 





Art. EX. A Series of Sermons on various. Subjects of Dae- 
trine and Practice. By the Rev. George Mathew, 4.M. 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Eart of Bristol, alternate 
Morning Preacher at the Parish Church of St. James, West- 
minster, alternate Evening Preacher at the Magdalen Has- 
pitel, and Vicar of Greenwich. 2 Vols. 8vo. Ue. Is. 
Rivingtons. 1817. 


AMONG the many evils, to which the lamentable deficiency af 
Churches in the western part of the metropolis has given birth, 
not the least formidable, are those which have arisen from the 
growth and prevalence of Chaped Theology. If the balance 
were to be struck, between the injuries, or the benefits, which 
bave resulted to the cause of true religion, from the adoption 
of these anomalous places of worship, we could, with difticulty 
say, upon which side, would be the preponderance. By the ac- 
commadation indeed which they have afforded, the service of the 
Church has been secured. to the rich, but te the. poor they have 
aided no fucilities*, they have extended no relief, But not only 

—— ~ — —————$——— 
* We sheuld say, that in all the chapels of Marybonae parish, 
two only excepted, by the exertions of the vestry, and:the permia- 
sion of the proprietora, service is perfarmed for the benefit. of. the 
pear, on every Sunday evening at seven e’clocks 6. 9) ‘ 
$ 
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is this exclusion of the lower orders an evil in itself, but it is an 
evil, us considered with reference to the religious mterests of the 
higher. All exclusionary systems in religion are bad: by the 
operation of the one before'us, the fervent, yet orderly, simpli- 
city of parochial worship, has been abandoned, and in its stead has 
been introduced a lifeless and theatrical imitation of reality. The 
forins indeed may be the same, but the spirit is so different, that 
no one could for a moment mistake a chapel audience for a pa- 
rochial congregation. Even though no external indecorum should 
offend the eve, all is languid, cold, aud heartless. ‘The full har- 
mony, aye, or the full discord, of a parochial response, imparts to 
our minds a sensation far more grateful than the cintling silence of 
a west-end chapel. Such is the apathy and mattention displayed 
throughout the service, that the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land becomes like the Romish mass: a ceremony of no concern 
to the congregation, but a private matter between the minister 
and the clerk. ‘Po say nothing of the theatrical capricios, which 
have usurped the place of our ancient psalmody, we shall pro- 
ceed to the pulpit. However lamentable the consequences 
arising from popular suffrage may ‘be, the result of private se- 
lection, conducted, as it generally must be, in a west end chapel, 
is even still more injurious. When the multitude choose their 
preacher, their choice will be directed by caprice ; -but where 
the appointment rests in the breast of the proprietors, it must 
naturally be influenced by the most immediate mterest; and the 
object of their consideration will be, not piety, but the pocket. 
A man, who would preach like ‘lillotson, must make way for a 
man who preaches like Kemble. “ The chapel patrons give the 
chapel laws.” A man must be selected, who will fill the pews as 
well as the pulpit; who is not to iustruct, but to aréerest the 
audience. We will pass over the indignities which, in the course 
of such a selection, must be passed upon a Christian minister, 
and hasten to the consequences.. ‘The appointment is made: a 
graceful figure—a moving manner—pathetic cadences—aniinat- 
ed style, carry the day. ‘The chapel fills, the toue of the audi- 
ence is soon caught by the performer, and the two strings vibrate 
in perfect harmony. His sermons are a theme of universal ap- 
probation, and the preacher himself is too often delivered over 
a willing victim to all the reprobacy of vavity, and the intoxica- 
tion of popular applause. 

Now throughout this process, it will appear, that the audience 
is, m fact, the model to which the preacher is to assimilate him- 
self. He is selected, because it is known that he will please his 
hearers, and, when he loses this power, he will im all probability 
lose his place; for, it 1s to be remembered, that winle the law 
protects the curate, it abandons the chapel preacher to his fate; 

nor 
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nor could it do otherwise, when the very fabric in which he per 
forms may to-morrow be converted, at the caprice of its pro- 
prietor, into a minor theatre, or a methodist meeting. Be this 
as it may, the very audience before he appears, is of such a na- 
ture, as to ruin the mind of a weak theologian, and to perplex 
that of a strongone. With the exception of a few, who may 
have been better instructed, a fashionable audience, both from 
education and from habit, may be fairly supposed to be radi« 
cally ignorant of the first principles of their religion. ‘They 
may have a sort of general notion of a Deity, and a few float- 
ing ideas of .a Saviour, and then they call themselves Christians. 
‘They come to chapel as to a sort of interlude between the Opera 
of the preceding night, and the Park of the succeeding hour. 
‘The prayers are heard with decent inattention, the sermon alone 
having seasoning sufficient to rouse the appetite of fashionable 
indifference. Now this aforesaid sermon must be of a peculiar 
texture. It must not be fanatical ; for to fanatics, of every de- 
scription, a fashionable audience is a decided enemy. A consci- 
ence, Which can scarcely endure the probe, will shriak with alarm 
from the rude and lacerating hand of the fanatic, especially when 
it feels that proselytism, not penitence, is the object of the 
operation. Nor has sound and substantial orthodoxy a much 
greater charm for the appetite, than the vinegar of enthusiasm. 
Upon those, who are unacquajnted with the first element, per- 
haps even, with the first terms of an art, a scientific lecture, how- 
ever clear in itself, or convincing in its argument, must be wholly 
lost. To speak of the graces, the assistances, the consolations of 
the Holy Spirit, before those, who like the Ephesians of old, 
have not so much as heard whether there be an Holy Ghost, is a 
vain and fruitless labour. ‘Thus, therefore, to the expositions of 
the sound and able theologian, are the west-end pulpits impe- 
netrably closed. ‘To please his audience then, a preacher must 
not be learned, else they will grumble ; he must not be dull, else 
they will doze ; he must not be fanatical, else they will disappear. 
He must plead to the passions, he must interest the feelings, he 
must vibrate with the nerves of his congregation. It is really 
surprising with what applause, a Hamlet-like invective against 
the vices of the age, will be received by those who are turned 
round their very vortex ; and with how much readiness those will 
inelt into tears, on pathetic representations of , fictitious anguish, 
who close their eyes, with the coldest determination, against the 
slightest approximation Of real misery. Sighs and sobs are given 
to the preacher and to Miss O'Neill, upon principles: precisely 
the same, excepting that the latter, as she has the larger, so has 
she the more lasting share of the affections. Thus it is, that the 
pulpit and the stage are but — branches of the same art, 

Im the 
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the end and the means being in both cases pretty much alike. The 
only distinction between them seems to be, that while the player 
makes fiction appear like reality, the pepular preacher contrives 

to make reality appear like fiction. 
We cannot be supposed to include, within our censure, the 
whole body of west-end preachers; there are some whom we 
would entirely except; there are many, who had they com. 
menced their career under a better order of things, would have 
proved themselves as useful im their public exertions, as they are 
now respectable in their private characters. It is in the hope 
that a remedy may be rapidly and generally applied, that we are 
induced to advert to the disease; for a disease it is, and one of a 
dangerous and fatal character. In all religious matters, especie 
ally among the higher orders, ignorance and indifference go hand 
in hand. ‘To the dissipated, to the gay, to the occupied, religion 
wears a gloomy and an uninviling aspect; vor will it ever be 
admitted as a permauent principle of action, tll it is adinitted 
upon deliberation and convicuon. ‘To effect any lasting change 
upon the hearts of a fashionable audience, we want not an orator, 
but an instructor. If the Scriptures came from God, so did each 
particular doctrine which they contam ; nor can any one of these 
be omitted, without imminent peril to the remainder. It will 
be the duty then of the Christian preacher, to mark out every 
Jeading feature of the Christian dispensation ; to acquaint his au- 
dience with its importance as a part, and to trace its connection 
with the whole; and this not in a shallow, shuffling, ‘and superfi- 
cial, but in a sedate, solid manner. He will be careful, at the 
same time, to avoid all tedious and scholastic technicality ; he 
will consider himself as addressing children the lowest in rank, 
and the youngest in age; as he would instruct them in all the 
leading truths of Christianity, so must he instruct a fashionable 
audience. From such a style of preaching, we would exclude 
neither elegance nor affection: let it only be remembered that, or- 
nament is the most graceful, when it is most subservieut to sim- 
plicity ; and that eloquence is the most effective, when it rises 
out of the soundest sense. But in the Gospel dispensation, doc- 
trines and duties go hand in hand; so while the preacher incul- 
cates the former, he will be the better enabled to enforce the 
Jatter: nor is there any other ground upon which, even as 4 
moral instvuctor, he can take his stand. Cutting invectives, 
philosophic essays, pathetic appeals, aré but vain and empty 
shadows; Christian motives, are the only foundation, upon which 
he can raise the fabric of Christian obedience.” We might be 
tempted also to hint, that he who would instruct others, must, be 
instructed himself; and that the more ignorait his audience may 
he, the better must he be acquainted with his subject, to approxi- 
mate 
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mate it to their minds, To awaken the indifferent, to inform 
the ignorant, is a task, which requires all the labour, all the judg- 
ment, all the reflection, that any Cliwistian minister can bring to 
its performance. And if to the preacher, in whom these qua- 
lities are united, the audience of a west-end chapel could be de- 
livered, we should entertain a sanguine hope, that, by. the bless- 
ing of God, they might soon be brought to the knowledge of 
Christian faith, and to the practice of Christian duty. But to give 
these, or any other instructions, their desired effect, they must 
assume a parochial form; as there mnst be ove design, so there 
must be ove, to whom. its execution is entrusted; no theatrical 
varieties, nO pompous alternations, which are calculated only to 
distract the attention of the pious, and to pamper the fancies of 
the capricious. 

From what we have already said, and from much more that 
might be added upon the same subject, it will be seen, not only 
how great is the evil of which we complain, but how difficult will 
it be among our present preachers, to find those who are able 
to apply the remedy. As we have been led into these observa- 
tions from taking up the volumes of one of the most popular 
theologians of the day, we shall naturally be called upon to decide, 
whether in the sermons of Mr. Mathew, we discover the excel- 
lencies which we require, or the deficiencies of which we com- 
plain ; or, in other words, to determine whether Mr. Mathew be 
a popular preacher, or whether he deserves a more honourable 
title. Never indeed was a more perplexing task imposed upon 
our judgment, nor. were we ever called upon to decide ou such 
opposite and contradictory evidence. At one ime we discover 
in Mr. Mathew all that can instruct the ignorant, confirm the 
wavering, or alarm the vicious, We find all that scriptural sim- 
plicity, that affectionate sincerity, and that well digested argu- 
ment, which would arise from a careful study both of his subject, 
and of the peculiar habits of those, whom it was his duty to ad 
dress. At another time all is vague, all is general, and in one 
word, all is popular. It is with real pain that we animadvert 
upon the failiugs of one, who has such claims to our approbation ; 
but the very excelJencies with which they are surrounded, places 
them in a point of view too prominent to be neglected... The 
inequalities which we find in the yolumes of Mr. Mathew.are 
not of the same nature with those, to which writers are generally 
subject; they are such as ought to have been avonded, for, the, past; 
they are such as, we trust, will,be corrected for the future.,» 

The first volume contains twenty. sermons. *‘The first is.apon 
the State of Man in Consequence of the Lall, and) is not witb- 
out merit, excepting that the practical exhortation at the conglu- 
sion, would be equally well adapted to any other text or any other 

M in 2 subject, 
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subject. The second is on the State of Man in Consequence 
Redemption, and as far as it goes 1s an useful discourse. Of the 
third, on the Necessily of the Spirit of Christ for a Christian's 
Salvation, we cau say but little. From the fourth, however, on 
the Growth of Grace, we willingly extract the following very 
useful passage. 


** A second proof of our advancement in grace I consider to be, 
an abjuration of our favourite sin. 

** Without any morose reflection on the character of man, we 
may say with truth that there is no one, whom some sin does not 
too * easily beset.’? Call it by whatever lighter name you will, his 
error, his foible, or his folly, still that there is, perhaps, no character, 
in which something will not be found, which you will wish had not 
existed: something, if not actually enough to endanger his salva- 
tion, yet enough to cause a gloomy reflection on the imperfect cha- 
racter of frail mortality. Men are willing to compromise the con- 
cerns of heaven and earth ; and (as has been well said) § in settling 
their portion of duty with heaven, like the simple Assyrian, who, 
when he accompanied his master to the service of his God, begged 
that he might be permitted to bow the knee to Rimmon, they re- 
serve an indulgence for their favourite weakness; and reserve it 
frequently without the Assyrian’s modesty, or so much as saying, 
Lord, pardon thy servant in this thing.’ But, if we hope for the 
Spirit of grace to work in us, we must be fellow-workers with it. If 
we suffer any root of bitterness to spring up within; *‘ if he, who 
prays all day, is intemperate at night; if he, whose employments 
are serious, makes his recreations sinful,’ if he, who preserves his 
chastity, forgets his charity ; or he, who preserves his charity, for- 
gets his chastity ; he cannot be said to belong to God. The Spirit 
of grace has made but small advances on his soul. Where It works, 
no sin, either from its singleness, or its smallness, is deemed con- 
temptible. If it be single, It reminds the soul, that ‘ he, who of- 
fendeth in one point, is guilty of the whole law ;’ if it be small, It 
reminds it, that the sin was the more without excuse; that the 
temptation was trivial, and resistance easy. When, therefore, the 
soul becomes sensible of every deviation from virtue ; ‘ when an 
idle word is irksome, and a wandering thought puts the whole spirit 
‘on its guard, and too free an indulgence ‘is followed with mournful 
reflections and holy prayer;’ then it is that the work of grace 1s 
‘well advancing ; the soul, under its influence, rises with increasing 
vigour ; it disdains the chains that had lately bound it; and, having 
begun a good work in Christ, will not lose its labours : it trembles 
at a relapse with a fear as great as its hopes of heaven are ; and re- 
members, to strengthen every holy purpose, that, the indulgence of 
small sins does but unnerve the soul ; that they _‘ begin in infirmity, 
proceed in folly, and may endin death,’ ’’?) Vol. I. p. 62, 


The three next are upon the ‘Transfiguration. After whieh 


“follows a series of six, addressed to the Deist. This is a very 


important 
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important subject, especially when we consider the class of per- 
sons before whom these Sermons were delivered. ‘The first of 
these upon the supposed unsatisfactoriness of a Christian life, is 
useful and instructive. In the second, Mr. Mathew has 
chosen his ground admirably, “ The character of man compre- 
hensible, only through the doctrines of the Scripture,” aided 
by a well selected text from Rev. iii. 17. raised our expectations 
to a very considerable heighth; but we were sorry to find that 
after all his promises, Mr. Mathew giving us a very rambling 
and unsatisfactory discourse. All the deficiencies, however, of 
the former discourses are fully made up, by the excellencies of 
the third, * Zrue belief in God, necessarily leads to belief in 
Christ.” This is a remarkable specimen of neat and perspi- 
cuous argument, and contains so much valuable matter, arranged 
with such clearness, and enforced with such ability, that Mr, 
Mathew might rest his claims to public gratitude upon this sin- 
gle production. We wish, indeed, that, with a few alterations, 
it could be published as a single tract. After this testimony of 
our merited approbation, our readers will expect a long speci- 
men of its powers. 


“ I, You profess to believe in a God, It is scarcely possible 
for you, if you use your reason, not to believe in one. But we are 
to understand, moreover, if I mistake not, that you mean by God, 
the God whom we Christians adore. That you believe him to be an 
eternal, spiritual, Being ; infinite in wisdom, in justice, and in mercy; 
omniscient and omnipresent; the moral governor of this world. 
This 1 understand to be the creed of those, who are yet unwilling 
to acknowledge the necessity, or the truth, of a revelation through 
Jesus Christ. 

“ On this ground, then, let us meet them. 

‘« The first question I would ask you, is, how came you by this 
knowledge? You say, it was not from the Scriptures, Was it then 
from other books? Where are they to be found? We will venture 
to assert, without any fear of refutation, that in no one book in all 
the world, except the Bible, nor in all the books in all the world 
together, where the Bible has not been directly or indirectly known, is 
any idea of such a God, as the God of the Christians, the God whom 
you acknowledge, to be found. You then will say, perhaps, that 
your notion of such a Being is natural to you, But, if it be natural 
to you, how came it not to be so to others? Human nature is the 
same in all ages. How comes it that among even the wisest men 
of old, no such satisfactory belief of a Deity was ever known? 
What should make you think yourself superior to all the wisdom of 
the ages that are gone? We have records enough of their great 
intellectual powers. I mean not to under-rate your faculties, I 
would have you bless God, and acknowledge your talent to the 
utmost. But I must warn you vot to over-rate it, when self-exalta- 
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tion would make you magnify yourself against your God. If salva. 
tion be of consequence, think seriously what is the truth and the 
fact. You believe that your perfect ideas of a perfect God are na- 
tural. Now there never wasa moment in your life, when your na- 
tural faculties were left to themselves, to frame out such belief. 
‘There has never been a moment in your life, (from the time that 
you had the power of reasoning) when you were not generally ac- 
quainted with the Christian’s.creed. If your education was well at- 
tended to, you were taught the belief of such a God, to whatever 
sect of Christians you belong, from your earliest years. If your edu- 
cation was neglected, still, whenever you heard of religion or a 
God at all, it was always of the God of the Christians. You might 
read, perhaps, of the superstitions of old; and you might see their 
folly : but you had always by you a previous knowledge of our God ; 
and in comparing him with the false gods of the heathen, you 
wisely, (and indeed so far natwrally, as reason is part of your na- 
ture) saw the excellence of the one above the other. If, aguin, you 
never read of others, yet whenever you heard of our God, you in- 
stantly saw the full accordance of such belief with your soundest 
reason, and theretore instantly acquiesced. But it is surely one 
thing to see the excellence of a discovery, and another to make that 

discovery. You acknowledge the accuracy of the present doctrines 
concerning the motion of the earth, and the planets: but do you 

say that you could have discovered it ? What is most plain, when it 
is pointed out, is not always most self-evident. Many ages elapsed 

betore the disclosure of that planetary system, which you now think 
so satisfactory, and so easy. The truth, (and a very important truth 

it is for your consideration) certainly is, that, had you lived in any 

country where the Bible was unknown,- you would have remained 

in all that ignorance of the God of heaven, in which the wisest of the 

heathens lay for ages, and in which thousands and millions are now 

yetlying. It is an evil eye, that turns from the hand, which gave it 

sight. The fact assuredly is this, that the Scriptures (although not 

searched into by yourself) are the real and only fountain, from 

which your beliet ofa God has been drawn. And the direct infer- 

ence is this,—an obligation to believe in Jesus Christ. Because the 

very same authority, which reveals the knowledge of the one, proclaims 

the divinity of the mission of the other. Both are subjects of the same 

revelation. And you have deceived yourself by a fanciful pride in 

your own intellectual powers ; while your belief of such a God is not 

the natural result of your own unassisted faculties, but only 4 

choice of what you would accept out of different matters revealed. 

The same authority, which desiares the Lord our God to be one 

Lord, declares also that no man knoweth the Father, save the 

Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him. The same authority, - 

which proclaims that God will reward them that diligently seek 

him, proclaims also that there is none other name by which we can 

be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ.—To revelation alone you are 

indebted for your knowledge of the one: in revelation therefore 

you 
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you are bound to believe in its declaration on the other... ‘ If ye 
believe in God, believe also inme.’ ’? Vol. I, p. 149. 


It.is difficult to quit a subject treated in so simple, yet so con- 
vincing a style. Mr. Mathew has been eminently successtul in 
reducing Butler to the level of the meanest capacity, and m giv- 
ing a luminous and neat precis of his principal arguments. Pre- 
vious, however, to another edition, we would have him re-examine 
his argument in favour of the death of an innocent Saviour fora 
guilty world, drawn from the analogy of nature, in the death of 
innocent animals for our daily food.. Mr. Mathew should re- 
member that the death of these animals is not in any respect 
penal, as was the death of the Saviour, therefore the pe 
does not bold good. Butler in the second part of his analogy, 
CV. has put the question upon much better grounds, by referring 
the Deist to the general government of divine Providence, under 
which instances of the innocent suffering for the guilty daily 
occur. 

Among the remaining sermons upon this subject, the last 
holds a distinguished place; it brings all the high doctrmes aud 
consolations of the Gospel to bear upon Christian obedience ; 
it cannot be read without interest; it could not have been heard 
without edification. 

A very scriptural, we would almost say, an awful discourse 
succeeds, On the Delay of God in the Punishment of Sin. As 
the argument in the following passage is placed in a very con- 
vincing, perhaps even in a new point of view, we shall exe 
tract it with pleasure. 


“ This delay of punishment is infinitely more conformable with 
the Majesty of God, than instant and separate vengeance on every 
separate sin could be. _ This would appear as if the Almighty 
distrusted his own power to keep the world in order; as if he 
feared the existence of sinners on the earth. It might perhaps 
lessen the quantity of sin; but it would take from the genuineness 
of virtue. Men would abstain from evil, not from the love of good, 
not from faith and reverence of a holy, just, and gracious God, 
but from the slavish fear of a merciless Power. It would be in- 
compatible with the general constitution of the world, Man is not 
placed here, an isolated, independent being. He is connected, 
in a thousand ways, with beings like himself around him; and the 
punishment of each individual sinner here (since death is the scrip- 
tural punishment of sin) would be bringing endless confusion, 
and endless sorrows, into all the relations of human life. A bad 
root may be spared for a goodly branch that may spring from it ; 
and an evil parent for the support of a virtuous son. God, more- 
over, in permitting the existence of sinners, suffers not their sin 
to be uncontrouled.. He keeps them in this world, to answer some 

great 
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mischief of this concession lies here, viz. that it is deliberate:— 
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great purpose of his own: and, since they will not be virtuous for 
their own salvation, He, as the Almighty guardian of the mora! 
world, directs their vices to she salvation of others. You must 
be utterly unacquainted with all that has ever passed in the world, 
if you have seen none of the numberless instances, in which God 
has made use of wicked men to fulfil the purposes of his Provi- 
dence. The acts of his Providence are full of them. It may 
be asked why he used not other means: why not go the direct 
way of producing good ends by plain means. Why God in his in- 
finite wisdom has not acted otherwise, is scarcely a question for 
sinful man to ask. But why he has acted thus, one great and 
awakening reason may be given. It raises to the highest pitch 
the power and dignity of the Almighty, and exposes to the lowest 
degree the folly and impotence of sin, For what can be so awfully 
humbling to the sinner’s soul, as to know that his existence 
has been porpoenly permitted or prolonged, to shew forth the 
power, and advance the honour, of that God, whom he was 
affecting to disbelieve or defy? Finally, the immediate execution 
of divine wrath on sin, would be entirely inconsistent with that 
account of the world, which the Gospel has revealed to us. The 
world is there expressly represented as a state of trial, not of retri- 
bution. We are directly forbidden to look for recompence here. 
We are desired to expect an appearance of like events to the 
evil and to the good: and, altheugh furnished with abundance of 
examples to convince us that God has not forgotten this world, 
yet to look for that day, when the small and great shall appear 
at his judgment-seat ; when this world shall have passed away, and 
heaven and hell be opened.” Vol. I. p. 229. 


The next sermon, worthy of our notice, describes the Progress 
und Slavery of the Souéin Stn. We wish that this sermon could 
be preached, at least, once a year to every school and seminary 


‘for the young, throughout the kingdom. It traces the labyrinth 


of the buman heart, and unfolds all the mysteries of temptation. 
The following representation of the danger of the first sin cannot 
be too often inculcated. 


“« In yielding to the first temptation, and cemmitting the first 
sin, you have made an acknowledgment of a principle, which, above 
all others, the evil one is anxious to draw from you, and which is 


cat the foundation of | vice whatever. ou have acknow- 


ledged that the great God, your eternal and almighty Father, 
may be disobeyed ! Grant me this, says the tempter, and I ask no 
more; henceforth you are mine. Heé well knows that no one be- 
comes utterly sinful at once, and that the solicitation to any flagrant 
vice would be resisted. He therefore attacks the heart and its 
principles; draws from it concessions in matters of, apparently, no 
rteat heinousness, and thereby gets it on his side. And the great 


For 
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For I talk not now of casual surprizes into sin ;—of those, we trust 
that a gracious God will not take a severe account:—But in the 
cases which I mean, it is no surprize into sin, no casual conces- 
sion. Temptations, even to small sins, are generally resisted at first. 
Education, a natural sense of shame, youthful timidity, and some 
religious fear of God, will act as restraints: these, however, are 
gradually overcome: and the fatal mischief, as I said, of the first 
concession is, that it is made, after all these misgivings of conscience, 
all these scruples, all that professed fear of heaven. It is, there- 
fore, wilful: and you have deliberately, and after long and im- 
portunate remonstrances of conscience, you have deliberately given 
up to the tempter the great principle, that the authority of God 
is not always to be implicitly submitted to! After this, there is 
no sin, which you may not de led to commit. I do not say that 
there is none, to which you will not be led. God forbid that any 
one one should be so abandoned! But there is no temptation, to 
which yeur passions aré inclined, which may not attack you with 
hope of success. The passions of different men are inclined dif- 
ferent ways: and you, who, having renounced the fear of God, have 
yielded to one temptation, would have equally yielded to one of 
another kind, if it had accorded with your situation, your habits, 
or desires. The reverence of the Almighty being removed, the 
check, that will henceforth operate, will be only the fear of shame 
among men. Vice will be indulged in secret. You may fear 
detection, lest it should come; and feel vexation when it docs. 
But there is great danger that it will be no godly sorrow. Sin 
will not be hated. You will dwell with too much complacency 
on the scenes that are gone, You will find a thousand palliations 
for the error, as you call it, into which you have fallen. Your 
heart will be on the side of sin: and, in the strong language of 
Scripture, you have ‘ GrveN PLACE TO THE DEvIL!?” Vol. I. 


p- 279. 


The sermon which follows, upon the Advancement and I'reedom 
of the Soul under the Spirit of Grace, is, with the exception of a 
few passages, much too vague and general to challenge our ad- 
miration. This, however, we shall willingly reserve for the three 
coucluding sermons upon Suicide, which are compositions, in 
every respect, worthy of a Christian minister. If they were 
rather more compactly put together, and the unnecessary re- 
petitions in the latter one omitted, they would form the best 
preservative in our language against that most dreadful of all 
human ills, Their peculiar merit.consists in meeting the evil 
upon Christian grounds ; and upon meeting it early, before a 
melancholy and growing despair shall have begun to form itself 
mto crime, | 

The second volume commences with two discourses on the 


Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the first of which displays = 
only 
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only an able, but an original view of the subject. We do not 
remember to have seen the institution of the Holy Communion, 
considered as an evidence of the divine mission of our Lord, or 
urged, as a proof of the truth of Christianity and of its doctrines, 
As this part of the sermon is a remarkable one, we shall present 
it to our readers. 


“ Memorials of great and signal events are usually raised afle 
the events. It was peculiar to the great event of the death of Christ, 
and to God's delivery of Israel from Egypt, (the type of man’s de- 
liverance from death by Jesus Christ) to institute the memorial 
before the event. The Passover, in the latter case, was ordained 
the evening before the Israelites’ marvellous delivery from bon- 
dage; and the corresponding feast of the Lord’s Supper, the 
evening before man’s deliverance from death by Christ.—Mark 
here, with peculiar attention, the manner in which our Saviour 
foretold, and prepared his disciples for, this great event. He 
had already told them, that the Son of Man was going to be be- 
trayed into the hands of men; that he should be crucified and 
slain. He knew expressly what death he should die. He de- 
scribed his death in the institution of the Sacrament. He repre- 
sented his body broken, and his blood poured out; He described 
it, as if it had been already accomplished.— Ask yourself, then, 
how He knew so accurately all that was to befal him. He knew, 
indeed, the malice of his enemies, and might naturally believe 
that he would be seized er slain: but whence gained He the 
assurance that it would be that very night? How knew he that 
all things, which were written concerning the Son of Man, were 
then ta be accomplished? Nothing then occurred, that had nat 
often been seen before by him, with respect to his enemies: He 
knew their enmity long before: nevertheless, ‘ He was daily 
with them in the Temple, yet he feared not that they should lay 
their hands upon Him’ Whence, then, knew He that this was 
* their hour end the power ef darkness?’ Alarm may raise in the 
imagination various terrors: but the imagination, under such 
circumstances, is, for the most part, confused. In Jesus Christ 
all was calmness, clearness, and cunsistency: in his pre- 
dictions he was unvaried; in his preparation, steady, holy, and 
resigned, ' 

«If, moreover, he foresaw all these dangers, whence was it, 
that he made no attempt to avoid them? Nothing prevented him: 
every thing was peaceable; he was uninterrupted, ut his Jast Sup- 
per, with his disciples. When he went out, why did he not fice 
from his foes, rather than retire to prayer in the garden of Geth- 
semane? It was not that he had no dread of what was coming 
on him ;—for ‘ his soul was exceeding sorrowful even unto death :” 
his prayer to heaven was, that, if it were possible, the cup o! 
his Father's wrath might pass from him, Yet, with all this tore- 
knowledge of what was to befal him, with all the anguish bere 

— Sim, 
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Him, that the severest trials could inflict with all the means of escape 
from the fury of his enemies,—we behold him devout and dig- 
nified, Consecrating a solemn memorial of what he was to suffer, 
of his blood which was to be poured out, and his body to be broken 
on the cross. 


«* 3, As a farther consideration, observe now the singular nature 
ef the memorial which he instituted. | 

** He had exhibited in his life ‘ the glory of the only begot- 
ten of the Father:’ He had had ‘ Heaven open,’ to pronounce 
him * God’s beloved Son;’ He had performed miracles, ‘ which 
no man could do except God were with him:’ He was shortly 
to rise from that grave, to which he was now descending. Here, 
surely, would have been glorious subjects for monuments to re- 
cord: here he would, we might justly think, fix the remembrance 
of his tollowers.—But Jesus thought not so—It was to his cross, 
to his passion, to his death, that he desired to draw tle atten- 
tion of mankind. It was in the name of a crucified Master, 
that his followers were hereafter to meet. It was the crucifizion of the 
Redeemer, that the Sacrament was to perpetuate. 

‘4. Here we must advance one step farther, and consider how 
it came to pass, that he acted in this respect so differently from 
any thing connected with this world, and from the manner 
in which we might naturally suppose men in general would have 
acted, . 

* Whence could he suppose that he should make the world 
look with any particular interest on his sufferings; much more, 
that he could induce it to believe them worthy of everlasting 
remembrance? What had he seen in human affairs, to make him 
imagine such a thing probable? what was there in his particular 
case, that should induce him to think so? If he loeked to His 
Apostles, he could scarcely expect it from them ; for he knew 
that they were timid and distrusted his power; he himself had 
foretold that one would betray him, another deny him, and that all 
* would forsake him and flee.” He could not think that his pro- 
mises would encourage them; for he knew that he had promised 
them nothing in this world but sufferings and death. He could 
not believe that the instjiudion itself was sufficiently. interesting 
and attractive ; for nothing was more plain, nothing less calcula. 
ted to strike und engage the attention. He could not imagine 
that the end of it would encourage them: for what did it repre- 
sent but the death of a supposed malefactor on a cross?—How, 
then, is it, that with all these impediments to its living in the 
memory of man, with every probability that they, whom he should 
leave behind, would soon cease to speak of him, and that his name 
itself would soon be forgotten, Jesus should think so differently, 
and so earnestly institute a comucmoration of that his suffering 
hour.?> Vol. JL. p. 7. 


The following is the manner in which Mr. Mathew sums up 
the argument : 
* Consider 
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“ Consider, then, I intreat you, the important conclusion, which 
I at first directed you to expect,—viz. the remarkable proof, which 
this institution contains, of the truth of-our religion and its doc. 
trines. ‘That this rite has been acknowledged and celebrated by 
the Christian. Church, under all its changes and corruptions, from 
this very day back to the time of those disciples who existed with 
our Saviour, is sufliciently attested :—-from this we draw an irrefra- 
gable evidence that Jesus Christ once existed on the earth. But, 
consider, whether the celebration of it would ever have continued, 
if, what he had predicted of himself, had not been fulfilled. He 
had foretold his death,—that his disciples saw accomplished. But 
he foretold, likewise, his rising from the dead, he spake of his 
* ascending up where he was before,’ and promised that he would 
send them down the Holy Ghost to comfort them. On this de- 
pended all his confidence for the success of what he had been 
heen. and for the perpetual celebration of this rite of the 
Joly Sacrament, which he had commanded at his death. You 
can scarcely conceive, that, if these important events had not taken 
place,— his resurrection and ascension, and his sending on his Apos- 
tles those supernatural gifts,—this Sacrament would ever have been 
remembered at this distant day. Scarcely would it have been 
celebrated even by the Apostles themselves. Their ideas were fixed 
on an earthly, not a spiritual, Princes on a triumphant, not a suf- 
fering, Messiah. ‘They had fled, and had denied hin: and under- 
storxd not the saying, when he spake of his rising from the dead. 
But, when they ‘ were witnesses of the resurrection,’ which he had 
redicted; when they beheld his ascension, of which he had spo- 
han ; when they received the Holy Spirit which He had promised ; 
then, animated to ‘do this in remembrance of Him,’ they ate the 
bread, and drank the cup, ‘ to shew his death:’ they went bold! 
forth, to bring the world to Christ: through them were formed, 
in the midst of persecutions, assemblies in the name of Christ: 
Jews and Gentiles were brought to listen to the doctrine of the Cross; 
and the Holy Sacrament, the grand memorial of the truth and 
death of Jesus, has, since, been celebrated from generation to ge- 
neration.”” Vol. II. p. 14. 


Mr. Mathew freely acknowledges that he is indebted, for this 
view of the subject, to a sermon of a foreigner, whose name he 
has forgotten. Mr. M., however, has all the credit of having 
done justice to the idea, and of having worked up the argument, 
m an able and convincing manner. ‘The next, sermon in 
voluine, upon “ Hatching with Christ,” is much too full of pa- 
thetic generalities, either to teach a congregauon the duty. en- 
joined, or to induce them to follow it. Jt may draw tears from 
a west-end audience, but they will not be tears of penitence. 
We do not find any thing worthy of our notice, tll we come to the 
eleventh sermon, in which the Sin and Unreasonableness of Com: 
plaints 
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plaints against Providence, is placed in a very clear aud forcible , 


point of view. ‘This, though exceedingly simple, is an able and 


well argued discourse, and must speak home tothe heart of every, 


repining sceptic, because it speaks through the medium of his 
understanding. ‘The next, that we shall: notice, is upon “ the 
Christian’s Death” being a rest from his labours. Of the first 
part, We cannot speak in terms of commendation, as the im- 
mediate object of the sermon is lost in a string of disjointed 
truisms. ‘To the second part we shall, with much satisfaction, 
direct the attention of our readers, as it grapples with an evil, of 
all others, the most delusive, the most dangerous. Of the two 
extremes Of fanaticism and indifference, we know uot which is 
the most to be dreaded in the chamber of sickness, and in the 
hour of dissolution. Though, by different channels they will 
lead to the same end, to a false estimate of the state of the soul, 
and of its hopes of salvation. Upon the jatter of these, we find 
in Mr. Mathew the following excellent passage. 


‘“‘ It is astonishing, when a revelation, such as that by Jesus 
Christ, has been given, to see with what cold composure many hun. 
dreds of men will raise hopes of their own, not only in neglect, but 
even in defiance, of its at ty and I believe that a very great por- 
tion of professing Christians, though with scarcely any more know- 
ledge of Christ, than the general promises and general threats of 
his Gospel, leave this life with great complacency, with respect 
both to the world in which they have sojourned, and that to which 
they are going: and,—having heard that the death-bed of a Chris- 
tian is a scene of tranquillity and peace,—because, by their own 
reasonings they have brought their own minds to peace, or, by driv- 
ing away all reasoning, have left them in the stupified indolence of 
ignorance, they flatter themselves, and deceive all around them, 
with the expectation that they die the death of the Christian, and 
shall receive the Christian’s reward,—TI have frequently before ad- 
verted to this dangerous delusion; but I cannot advert to’ it too 
often.—There is scarcely any thing, which the human mind ‘may 
not bring itself to fancy; and, taking into its assistance, what it has 
denominated conscience, it finds little, or no, difficulty in lulling it- 
self to peace. ‘The mistake and the evil lie in theie misunderstand- 
ing the nature and the office of conscience. They conceive that 
conscience is to tell them what is right and wrong; and therefore, 
that, if that does not misgive them, all is well. But it is the pro- 
vince of conscience to do no such thing ;—it is not to tell you whet 
is right or wrong, but to tell you whether you are acting in conformily 
with those rules, which you think yourself bound to believe as the proper 
rules of human action. A man may, therefore, act apparently in 
conformity with his conscience, and yet act ina manner very unac- 
ceptable to God; because he had not made the rules, which God pre- 
scribed, the rules, by which conscience was to approve or conden i; 
, ’ 
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and, consequently, the self-approving smile in death, the serene 
and tranquil end, will be no sufficient indication of the state of the 
soul, when it shall be disunited from the body. Yet we have seen 
many men of our own time, and some of them called great men too, 
who could meet the solemn hour of dissolution with all the appa- 
rent serenity of the Christian’s hope, though even almost without the 
acknowledgment of that Christ, who alone brought immortality to 
light. May they, we most earnestly pray with Christian sinccrity, 
may they not be deceived !—but, whilst we leave them to the mer- 
cies of their Saviour, and in that world, the mysteries of which are 
yet but imperfectly made known to us, it becomes us to guard you, 
that such flattering examples, which are so numerous around us, de- 
ceive not you. We havea rule of life given us positive and plain ; 
and the part of conscience is to skew you, whether you act up to 
that rule or not ; whether you have searched into it with the seri- 
ousness, with with you ought, and obeyed it with the fidelity, with 
which you could :—she isa faithful monitress, and, ifonce the rule 
of life, prescribed for your guidance, be correct, you may trust her 
admonitions and her praises, She will tell you, that living, as you 
do, under a revelation from on high, it is that revelation which you 
must search into and obey :—that, if you hope for the blessedness 
which Christ has promised, you must die in his faith, die in his fear, 
die in his favour. Without this preparation of heart, you may, 
perhaps, descend to the bed of death with confidence, but it will 
not be a confidence, which the Gospel warrants. You may beguile 
the sorrows of your weeping relatives, or embolden the presumption 
of the careless, by your smiles of hope; but it will be no hope, 
which the Gospel inspires. No angel from above brings you the 
glad tidings of great joy; it is no voice from heaven, that calls you 
blessed!’ Vol. IT. p. 296. 


The volume concludes with five occasional sermons, of which 
as they have been all published before, we shall not at present 
speak. 

‘That there are excellencies, and those of no ordinary nature, in 
the volumes before us, the passages which we have presented to 
our readers will abundautly testity. The reasoning powers of 
Mr. Mathew are strong aud good; his views of human nature 
just and discriminatirg ; his theological principles orthodox and 
scriptural. He has all the qualifications, which are necessary to 
struct a fashionable audience, in the faith and in the practice ot 
Christianity. He has the art of putting an abstract argument in 
aclear and simple form ; he has the power of neatly overturning 
an infidel objection ; his style is perspicuous, his language elegant, 
and his phraseology scriptural. 

As, iw many parts of these volumes,’ Mr. Mathew displays 
every excellence we could wish, we are astonished that in others, 
he indulges in every fault which we would deprecate and dis- 

courage. 
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courage. Tn the first place he is too fond, like many of his po- 
pular brethren, of talking about himself, and his own belief in 
the doctrines which he inculcates. We always take for granted 
that a Christian preacher is sincere, nor would any thing lead us 
to doubt his sincerity, excepting his too frequeat professions of it, 

‘These sort of egotisms can only tend to weaken our contidence, 
or at best to draw our attention from the doctrine to its preacher, 
Mr. Mathew is again far too fond of a sort of rambling and in- 
coherent pathos. ‘This, as it directs neither the understanding nor 
the heart of the hearer to any given point, can produce no cer- 
tain effect. It is an easy matter to affect, it is an easy matter to 
alarm ; but sighs and tears which have not reason for their found- 
ations, will never have penitence for their end. We object also 
to the frequent usage of the word “ interest ;” nor is it to the word 
only, but to the notions which it involves, that our objections are 
directed. When a man is znterested by a novel, by a history, by 
the circumstances of a case, he is interested as a superior, not an 
inferior: he gives a sort of patronizing attention to the object bee 
fore him, and if we examine the usage of the word, now so ex- 
ceedingly common, we shall find that it invariably involves a no- 
tion of superiority in the person interested. But without entering 
into the niceties of language, we cannot, with any patience, hear the 
day of judgment described as “ a day so interesting—yvet so aw- 
ful.” p.71. Nor again, when we are told, that “if we had not 
fallen we should have read the tale of the fall with a melancholy 
interest ;” which assertion by the way (bating the interest of the 
inatter,) is a figure in rhetoric called, nonsense. 

Mr. Mathew must not think our censures unnecessarily 
harsh; for when a man can write so well, we are really angry 
with him, for his own sake, to see him write so ill; we have 
pointed out his failures, he must remember that it is to his 
werits that he owes the reproof. Had his merits indeed been 
less, his defects might have been passed over in frigid indif- 
ference. We trust that this will uot be the last effort of Mr. 
Mathew ; we hope to see him again in print, and with increased 
success ; and happy shall we be, if any representations of ours, 
shall have impressed him with a just view, both of his merits 
and of his failures, and shall have led Lim to that perfection iu 
his own peculiar line, of which he is so indisputably capable. 

As it is, we consider these volumes as far superior to the 
works of many other popular theologians; especially to those, 
which by the partiality of Northern criticism, have been poured 
down upon this nation. We recommend the Sermons of Mr. 
Mathew to the attention of all, and, in a particular mantier, to 
that of the higher ranks of society. For such they were originally 
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composed, and jo such, they will prove a source of much instruc. 
tion.and utility. Few will close these volumes, without rising 
from their perusal, better Christians and better men, 


ad 





Art. X. Paris in. 1815; a Poem.. 8vo. . 100 pp. bs. Gd, 
Murray. 1817. 


NOBODY, more than ourselves, can enter into.the spirit of 
that old English feeling, which by teaching us to regard the in- 
stitutions and customs of our own country, as the criterion of. ali 
our opinions respecting the customs and institutions. of every 
other, very naturally creates a most cordial disesteem for every 
thing foreign, and more especially, for every thing French. ..Phi- 
losophers, and those wise people who treat all prejudices, indis- 
criminately, with contempt, may perhaps think, that dhis; is a 
feeling very unworthy the gravity wath which we think npon most 
subjects ; but no matter; we contend, that the feeling 1s.a good 
feeling, and though it be not quite iso conformable to. truth in 
some cases as might perhaps be wished, yet at is not so far re- 
moved from it, as the opposite way of thinking.. At all events, it 
is the foundation of many useful and valuable qualities in-our 
national character, and were it only on account of its great an- 
tiquity, deserves to be treated with respect. To hate the French, 
as the honest soldier in one of Goldsmith’s Essays ‘did, merely 
“ because they eat frogs and wear wooden shoes,” is to be. sure 
not a very produceable reason; but we think it quite as profound, 
as some of those, which we bave heard adduced for the admira- 
tion felt for them, by many in the preseut day. .. ..,, 

Having said this, we amagineour readers will acquit us, of 
having dhad any prepossessions to: overcome, .in -order .to enter 
faitlyanto the merits of the poem before us; for in dislike to 
cooked. frogs and wooden shoes, our authar’s feeljpgs are 1 
every.tespect exemplary; he hates the French for every thing, 
and in_.every passiiie Way, just. ay we do, ,and as every true. 

i 


Englishman, who Ioves his country, should do. But— shall we 


say it?—there is a certain degree of moderation to be observed, 
even in Our contempt for the French ; and to stamp and rave, at 
the cruelty,’and profligacy, and treachery, and vulgarity, and im- 
piety of that Vital people; to lose our patience, and 


tear our 
hair, at-their filili and squalidness, and ugliness, ‘and complexion, 
and dress, is, we must needs own, carrying One's, ) ii | to 
au.excess, Which is really inconvenient. As far. $15 UL edg ma 
preference of yhateyer is English over every 1 ng foreiguy and 
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thore particularly French, we entirely go along with our author ; 
but as to afiy feeling of hatred beyond that, or any abstraét de- 
sire of revenge against the French, for their lamentable infe- 
riority to ourselves in all the virtues and advantages of civilized 
lite—we think it both unphilosophical and unchristian-like, 
After this premonition, we proceed to present our readers 
with some of our author's poetical sketches of “ Paris in 1815.” 
As a capital it is unquestionably inferior, and very inferior to 
London ; but in our author’s eye, it is a sort of “ Sodom and 
Gomorrah ;” and if the sins of a nation were to be expiated in 
this world, we might daily expect to hear, of its having been 
given over to the flames. ‘Che poem opens with a bird's eye 
view of Paris, from the heights of Mont Martre. Our poet 
commences with moralizing upon the scene before him. 


“ TV. 
“« *Tis dawn upon Mount Martre! O'er the plain, 
In flake and spire, the sunbeam plunges deep, 
Bringing out shape, and shade, and summer-stain ; 
Like a retiring host the blue mists sweep. 
Looms on the farthest right Valerien’s steep, 
on with its convent mos ‘in the day ; 
nd swift! rkling from their ery sleep, 

Like mata con fgend th’ horizon aly * 

Far village vanes, and domes, oe castle-turrets gray. 

“ec 

“ *Tis a rich scene ; and yet the richest charm 
That e’er cloth’d earth in beauty, lives not here. 
Winds no green fence around the cultured farm ; 
No blossom’d hawthorn shields the cottage dear. 
The land is bright, and yet to thine how drear, 
Unrivall’d England !—Well the thought may pine 
For those sweet fields where, each a little sphere, 
In shaded, sacred fruitfulness doth shine, ; 

And the heart higher beats that says, ‘ This spot is me, 


The above lines.are pleasing ; but soon the postillion cracks his 
whip, and the reader is at once taken into Paris, where he is in» 
troduced to feelings, of a much less agreeable description, 


“ XXII. 
‘¢ Now, from the eatinarae = dust rec sweep, 
Choak’d, crushing, st ing to wile our 
The barrier’s reach’d—out rolls the drowsy guard ; 
A.scowl—a question—aud the ‘gate’s unbarr’d. 
And this is Paris! The postillion’s thong 
Rings round a desert, as we bound along, 
From rut to deeper rut of ‘skapeless stone, 
With many @ general pec general groan. 
| n 
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Onward, still darker, doubly desolate, 

Winds o’er the shrinking head the dangerous strait 
The light is lost; in vain we peer our way 
Through the rank dimness of the Fauxbourg day ; 
In vain the wearied eyeballs strains to scale 

That squalid height, half hovel and half jail; 

At every step the struggling vision bar 
Projections sudden, black, and angular, 

Streak’d with what once was gore, deep rent with shot, 
Marks of some conflict furious and—forgot ! 

At every step, from sewer and alley sail 

The crossing steams that make the senses quail, 
Defying breeze’s breath and summer’s glow, 
Charter’d to hold eternal mire below. 

Grim loneliness !—and yet some blasted form 
Will start upon the sight, a haman worm 

Clung to the ghapel’s wall—the lank throat bare, 
The glance shot woeful from the tangled hair, 
The fleshless, outstretch’d arm, and ghastly cry, 
Half forcing, half repelling charity. 

Or, from the portal of the old hotel, 

Gleams on his post the victor-centinel, 

Briton or German, shooting round his ken, 

From its dark depth, a lion from his den. 


’Tis light and air again: and lo! the Seine, 

Yon boasted, lazy, livid, fetid drain ! 

With paper booths, and painted trées o’erlaid, 
Baths, blankets, whals-vii! women, all but trade. 
Yet here are living beings, and the soil 

Breeds its old growth of ribaldry and broil. 

A whirl of mire, the dingy cabriolet 

Makes the quick transit through the crowded way ; 
On spurs the courier, creaks the crazy wain, 

_ Dragged through its central gulph of mud and stain ; 
Around our way-laid wheels the paupers crowd, 
Naked, contagious, cringing, and yet proud, 
The whole a mass of folly, filth, and strife, 

Of heated, rank, corrupting, reptile life ; 
And, endless as their ouzy Tide, the throng 
Roll on with endless clamour, curse, and song. 


Fit for such tenants, low’r on either side 

‘The hevels where the gang less live than hide; 

Story on story, savage stone on stone, 

Time-shattered, tempest stained, not built, but throwm. 

Sole empress of the portal, in full blow, 

The rouged grisette lavs out her trade below, , 

Ev’n in her rags a thing of wit and wile, . 

= hand, lip, tongue, all point, and press, and smile, 
se by, in patch and print, the pedlar’s stall 


Flutters its looser glories up the Waly =. ‘ 
Spot 
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Spot of corruption! whére the rabble rude 

Loiter round tinsel tonfes, and figure nude ; 
Voltaire, and Lais, long altériiate eyed, 

Till both the lepers soul and sods divide. — 

Above, ’tis desart, save Whére sight is scar’d 

With the wild visage thr agh the easement barr’d ; 
Or, swinging from their pole, chemise and sheet 
Drip from the attic o’er the fuming street.” P. 12. 


Now, we have no objection to a satirical poem, upon any city ; 
heaven knows, they are all, alike, fruitful enough in materials for 
satire, and Paris, certainly is as fair a subject, as any city in the 
world, But surely, to give the above lines, which our author 
does, as a sober poetical description of that capital, is about as 
fair, as itwould be in a Frenchman, to write a poetical account of 
London, and collect his materials from St. Giles’s and its pur- 
lieus. But this, perhaps, is not much to the Purpose ; poets do 
not submit themselves to the limitations of historical truth; all 
our author appears to have aimed at, was to express in verse his 
detestation of France and Frenchmen ; in this he has certainly 
succeeded ; but whether he has succeeded in producing an agree- 
able poem upon the subject, is more doubtiul—or rather it is 
hot doubtful at all. For we feel little hesitation in saying, that, 
although the performance before us possesses considerable merit, 
vet we have seldom met with one, Which we found it more irk- 
some to read through, ‘This is, in a great méasure, owing to 
defects in the execution of the poém; there is, in our author's 
manner, a constant appearance of emphasis and exaggeration ; 
he is ever straining after new Combinations of langaage ; and in 
eudeavouring to give utterance to his feelings, even upon the 
most ordinary occasions, he s6 loads the meaning which be wishes 
to convey, that it seems;-as if the English language would actually 
give way under him. ‘The effect of all this is, that the poem is 
almost as harsh in point of versification, as the satires of Dr. 
Donne, and not at all more easy to construe. -Even where we 
comprehend the gramymatical construction, we sometimes feel 
doubtful whether we fully apprehend the meaning; and it still 
oftener happens, that when we divine the meaning, we are alto- 
gether at a loss to supply the syntax. Great as these faults are, 
there is about the poem a degree of life and vigour, which, were 
the subject matte less tnpleasant than it is, or less tupleasantly 
handled, would still entitle it to be both admired and read; but 
as it is, we entertain some doubts whether it will be either the 
one or the other, in aby considerable degree. Satire belongs, 
properly, to the “family of comedy. "To raise a Jaugh is not, 
perhaps, among the best, or highest effects. of Superior genius ; 
but it is, however, a very agreeable one; and if it be raised at 
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the follies and vices. of mankind, a very useful one likewise. To 
raise disgust and indignation at them, is doubtless more useful 
sull; but, unfortunately, it is in a still greater degree, more dith- 
cult. So leng as the poet is painting only the ridiculous side ot 
things, be they what they may, provided only that a Jaugi be 
raised, it is of no great matter to the reader where it falls; aud if 
the wit be good, he cares but little about the fitness of the occa- 
sion, But our author never condescends to laugh himself, or to 
endeavour to make others laugh; detestation of the vice, disgust 
ut the follies which he describes, are the only feelings which pos- 
sess his own mind, or which he seems desirous of conveying 
into the minds of his readers. But in accomplishing this ob- 
ject, his subject leads him to discuss such a variety of disagree- 
able scenes, and to dwell with so much minuteness, upon such 
odious particulars, that the mind becomes prematurely disgusted 
with the description; the feeling, which the author wishes to 
awaken, of hatred against vice, is intercepted by the shock which 
our taste receives in the process. ‘The lines which we last quoted, 
will, we think, convey to our readers a practical exemplification 
of what we are now saying; they were selected pretty much at 
sandom; but the following lmes, which are among the most 
vigorous in the poem, will exemplify the truth of our criticisas 
sull more pointedly. P 


“ XXIV. 
*« But pause! what pile athwart the crowded way 
Frowns with such sterner aspect? ‘The Abbaye ! 
Is it not curst? has not the smell of blood 
Struck it for ever into solitude? 
No! To the past as to the future cold, 
Self and the moment all his heart can hold, 
The deep damnation of the deed forgot 
Before the blood was stiffen’d on the spot ; 
Gay in the sight, the shadow of the pile, 
‘The meagre native plays his gambol vile. 
Above, tolls out for death the prison knell, 
Below, dogs, monkies, bears, the jangling swell ; 
The crack’d horn rings, the rival mimes engage, 
Punch in imperial tatters sweep the stage;. . 
The jostling mob dance, laugh, sing, shout the rhyme, 
And die in ecstacies the thousandth time. 
And look! around, above, what ghastly row 
Through bar and grating struggle for the show, 
Down darting, head o’er head, the haggard eye, 
Felons! the scarcely scaped,—the gure to die! 
The dungeon’d murderer startles from his trance, 
Uplistening hears the din, the monkey-dance, 
Growls at the fate that fix’d his cell beneath, - 
And feels the solid bitterness of death, 
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Yes, ’twas the spot!—where yonder slow gendarme 
Sweeps from his round the loitering pauper-swarm ; 
Where up the mouldering wall that starveling vine 
Drags on from nail to nail its yellow twine ; 

Kor ornament! Still something for the eye ; 
Prisons, nay graves, bave here their foppery :— 
There, primed for blued, Danton drew up his band, 
The Marseillois, the Fauxbourg’s black brigand, 
The gate rall'd back,—as out to liberty 

One bounding came,—the murderers met his eye, 
He heard their laugh,—he dropp’d in desperate prayer 
For life—for life !—HTis brain was spattered there ;— 
Another came—recoil'd—gave one wild wail, 

And sank in gore,—the bullet stopp’d his tale. 

‘The work went hotly on. Dark place of crime ! 
What hideous guilt, what suffering sublime 

Were in thee,—emblem of the ruin’d land! 
Frequent, amid the shoutings of the band, 

Rose from within prayer, laughter!” P. 19. 


«*« *T was shapeless carnage now ; in meek despair, 
Gazing on Heaven, the pastor died in prayer ; 

The soldier met the sabre’s whirl unmoved; 

‘The matron perish’d on the corse she lov’d; 

Yet there were dying bursts ; with rush and reel, 
Some ’mid the assassin ranks made desperate wheel, 
Down-stricken, rising, bleeding, tottering round, 
Till the ball stretch’d the struggler on the ground ; 
Others, the red knee clasping, sank and wept ; 
Alike o’er faint and bold the havoc swept. 

The evening feli,—in bloody mists the sun 

Rush’d glaring down; nor yet the work was done; 
"Twas night ;—and still upon the Bandit’s eye 
Came from the cavern those who came to die ; 

A long, weak, wavering, melancholy wave, 

As from the grave, returning to the grave. 

*Twas midnight ;—still the gusty torches blazed 
On shapes of woe, dim gestures, faces glazed ; 

And still, as through the dusk the ghastly file 
Moved onward, it was added to the pile! 


Ruler of Heaven! did not the righteous groan 

Rise from this spot in vengeance to thy throne! 

Or did the torrent that so redly ran 

Round those heaped remnants of what once was man, 
That mass of cloven bone, and shatter’d limb, 

And spouting brain, and visage strain’d and dim, 

And horrid life still quivering in the eye, 

As chok'd in blood the vistim toil’d to die— 

Did it sink voiceless in the thirsty ground ?— 

Ne! from that hour the iron band was bound, 
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No! from. that hour was fixed the mighty seal 

To the long woes that France was doomed to feel ; 

Plague, famine, in Gon’s sterner wrath untried— 
Her deeper sentence, man, the homicide! P. 25. 


The lines above quoted contain pasticular faulis. without ain. 
ber, and the-last four or five ave absolutely unintelligible ; buy 
the whole extract contams a great deal of powerful deseription. 
Still it is not possible to read it with pleasure. [nm point of talent, 
the above lines are supericr to those with which we shall now 
contrast them ; but whateyer superiority the former may, claim, as 
that advantage is more than compensated, by the pleasure with 
which, after so disagreeable a kind of excitation, the mind reposes 
upon softer associations. The author.is describing the ceremo- 
nial at Notre Dame, upon occasion of the King’s second return 
to Paris: 

« XLII, 
‘* The organ peals; at once, as some vast wave, 
Bend to the earth the mighty multitude, 
Silent as. those pale emblems of the grave , 
In monumental marble round them strew’d. 
Low at the altar, forms in cope and hood 
Superb with gold-wrought cross and diamond twine, 
As in the pile—alone with life endued, | 
‘Toss thejr untiring censers round the shrine, 

Where on her throne of clouds the Virgin sits divine. 

“ XLIV. 
“ But, anly kindred faith can fitly tell 
Of the high ritual at that altar done, , 
When clash’d the arms and rose the chorus-swell, 
‘Then sank,—as if beneath the grave *twere gone ; 
Till broke the spell the miteed, abbot’s tone, 
Deep, touching, solemn, as he stood in, prayer, 
A saintly form upon its topmost stone, - : 
And raised, with heavenward look; the Host in-air, , 

And blessed the prince and people kneeling humbled ther¢. 

RY SEY Me 4 te 
« Gorgeous !—hut love I not such ‘pomp of’ prayer ; 
Ill bends the heart mid mortal luxutys ooo. 
Rather let: me the meek devotion share, ; 
Where, it their silent glens and thickets high, 
England, thy lone ang lowly. chapels lie, 
Thespotless table by the eastern wall, 
The marble, rudely traced with names gone by, 
The pale-eyed pastor's simple, fervent call; - P 
Those deeper wake the heart, where heart as all in alls’? P. 36. 


‘The pleasure which the above lines afforded lS, 18 mai ly on 
cribable, we suspect, to the contrast of agreeable feclivz mn ’ 
' ) they 

2 
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they awaken ; and would, that our author, instead of endeavour- 
ing to vary his poem, by the objectionable contrivance of writi 

it in different measures, had bethought him of effecting his pur- 
pose, by interspersing it with a greater variety in the modulation 
of his feelings, and in the choice of his subjects. In these there 
is a sad monotony ; changing the measure does afford’some ‘kind 
of relief, we admit; but the contrivance ‘is far too’ artilicial, 
nor is it any credit to the poem, that it should be supposed to 
stand in need of it. Nobody ever complained of the want of 
variety in the Iliad, though the measure from the beginning to 
the end remains the same; but we should have complained of 
want of variety in the poem before us, even though no two lines 
had been of the same length, from one end of it to the other. 
‘The lines which we have extracted, will supply our readers with 
a tolerable idea of the general faults, as well as of the generad 
merits, which we have attributed to the poem ; it only remains 
for us to cite a few examples of the particular defects, which we 
noticed. Among the most notable of our author's peculiarities, 
is a habit which he has, of perpetually breaking out into a sort of 
hysterical ejaculations; these recur so often, and sometimes at 
such stated periods, as to be really ludicrous ; for example, the 
four first lines of four successive stanzas are as follows. 


“¢ St. Cloud! How stately from the green hill’s side 
Shoots up thy Parian pile!” P. 4. 

«* A trumpet! at the cound Mont Martre’s spread 
With martial crowds.”? Idem. 

‘* The British bands! a power is in the sound.” P. 5, 


*¢ War has its.mighty moments: heart of man!” Idem. 


Other instances, and more absurd ones, of the same figure of 
speech are innumerable. But the great fault of the poem before 
us, is the constant difficalty which wé find, in tracing our author's 
meaning; this, as well as the instances of inelegaut and impro 
words, with which the poem abounds, all proceed from the same 
source ; namely, a desire of saying things, with a more intensé 
force, than nature requires or wall permit; we shall quote a few 
lines,‘ containing examples of these faults; and first with respect 


« A torch, that languished in the heavy air, 
Feebly made up the day light’s sullen plare.”” P. 28. 

_  Yetiall are.drown’d: 
In the wild sudden shout that.rends the air . 
As on. his, barb reins out.the royal mousquetaire,” P. 30. 
‘* Judgment must-strike, byt mortal hearts were wan 


Before the foray the moni thak vere man.” B86 
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~The above lines are beyond our comprehieision ; the following 
afford exampie of a different class of faults. ~ 

“ For. this had bled their battle round the world 

For this they. round the world had come to war.” P.6, 

“* Two'of the mob, half naked, freshly dyed 

In crimson ¢lots, waved sabres at his side.’ P, 24. 

*¢. Soon wither'd in the bravo’s heart's blood wet.” P. 33. 


“ Yet there was beauty in the very light | 
That through the chamber roll*d its gush of white. P. 53. 


“ Pours out an instant flood of sight.” P. 30, 


A more remarkable failure, on an attempt at gorgeous descrip- 
tion, than the followmg stanza: affords, we-hardly:remember ; 


the emphasis laid by our author upon every thing being of go/d, 


is childish im the extreme. 


« XAXVIII, 

“* OF gold the sculptur’d heli; the harnessed vest 

Crimson and gold; the cuirass golden barr’d ; 

Of gold the sun that blazed upon its breast; 

Of gold the spur, the bit, the sabre guard ; 

The velvet housing, crimson, en starr’d; 

OF gold the frontlet of the white-shell’d rein; .. 

Broad boss'd with gold the holster. skin of pard ; 

Of gold the knots on chest, and croup, mane ; 
They pass like forms of dreams, not things-of this meg 

at ’ eT A 34. 
We shall now close our remarks: we catmot exactly say that 
we owe our author gratitude for thé pleastire which his poetry 


~ has afforded us; nevertheless, it would give us pleasure to meet 


with him again. ‘The Jength of our remarks, the number of our 
extracts, and the minuteness of some ‘of dr criticisms, furnish 
a proof that we do not regard our author in the light of a com- 
mon. place poet; im this respect our severity. bas been.a proof of 
our respect.; we only hope it may prove as useful to our author, 


as it was well intended. 





Arr. Xt. A few “Observations on Friend Societies, and 
their Influence on Public Morals. - By J. W. Cunningham, 
Vicar of Harrow, and Domestic Chaplain. to the Right Hon. 
Lord Northwick. 12mo. S8@ pp. . 6d. Hatchard, » 1817. 

IT is certainly & matter of -very:considerable importance, not 

only to the individaals concerned, but also to the rT at 
. 7 2) 
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large, io what manner the superabundant earnings-of the poor, 
ean be laid up to the best advantage against the time of. need. 
Every one who, is at all conversant with the affairs of the poor, 
knows, that in three cases out of four, every labouring’man s 
to a certain tine of year, as to a sort of hatvest. “In almost 
évery trade there is a pressure of business atone» particular pe- 
riod of the year, during which the industrious workman may, by 
extraordinary exertion, earn sufficient to maintain himself and 
his family during those other periods, when employment is more 
difficult to be.procured. In former times the usual mode of 
proceeding among the poor, was to live during the winter, upon 
the credit of the approaching summer, When the harvest came, 
the scores were discharged, and during the succeeding winter a 
fresh account was run up. Since, however, the more active in- 
terferenee in the concerns of the poor, the fatter have been 
taught to fly to public, or private charity, in the dead season of 
the year; and in the time of their harvest, to relax those exertions, 
which formerly furnished them with the means, either of pro- 
viding for the wants of the following winter, or of paying.off the 
score, of that which is past. ‘Thus the matter stands at present ; 
a little interference. of the higher orders im the concerns of the 
lower, has been productive of injury ; we trust, that when ex- 
erted in a greater.degree, it may be productive of good. ‘Those, 
indeed, of the highest stations, and the-most active minds, have, 
with the best intentions possible, (at the expence both of their 
time and their (purse,) undertaken to regulate: the affairs of the 
poor ; but in no instance have they proceeded upon proper data, 

_ they have not been made acquainted with the habits, the, .tem- 
pers, and the tendencies of those, whose affairs they would 
manage ; with the best possible theories, therefore, they have 
committed the worst possible errors, and have gone very far to 
prescs the change, to, which Mr, Cunningham very justly 


alludes, 
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scarcely recognized as a duty, by many, to live, by the blessing of 
God, or thelr own industry. in er part’ of this empire, it 
is not unusual to find the poor rejecting the proffered assistance of 
their richer-neighboyr, and directing his benevolence to some more 
distressed object, But, here, the poor are gradually becoming 
mote dependent, neCcessitous, and grasping. They laugh at the idea 
of self-support; freely and without a blush extend the * horny hand 
of exercise’ in supplication ; and discover no loftier ambition than 
that of living on the parish funds and dying in the parish workhouse. 
The spirit which used to be displayed in toiling for themselves, ma 
: wrenching 


“, Every well-wisher to his country must have observed with 5 

considerable pain the gradual extinction of a spirit of real inde- 4 
endence among the lower orders of our coun . Itisno ei). 
onger a favourite object with them to provide for lves. It is ‘ | 
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from the stubbern soil the means of suhsistenee, . is now 
exercised in strugg ine with the reluctant overseer for some beg- 
garly pittance, which patient industry might often have rendered 
unnecessary, . 

** Various remedies have been suggested, and applied without 
success, for this acknowledged evil. _<- of them have failed be. 
cause they reached only the surface of the mischief; and, whilst, 
perhaps, they mitigated the momentary pressure, left untouched the 
secret source of calumity. They skimmed over the wounds of the 
poor, but did not reach those diseased habits of indolence and de- 

odence in which, perhaps, their Ree chiefly originated, 
The effect was like that of heaping fuel on a fire in order to extin- 
guish it: the flame burnt dim for a moment, but soon blazed out 
with more fury than ever.” P. 7, 


It is now some. time since Benefit Societies were first. esta- 
blished, as a means of provision for the poor in. the time of 
sickness ‘Their unportance, indeed, was considered to be such, 
that the legislature took them under their particular protection. 


«« When the plan of them was first suggested to the public, it was 
received with arms. Men of all classes pressed forward to lend 
their sanction and purges to the new institution. ‘They anticipated 
the most unmeasured advantages from it, They saw, in the fervour 
of the moment, work-houses and poor-houses falling around them ; 
and the spirit of mendicity, indelence, and dependence retreating 
before that of ce-eperation and self-support... Little inquiry was in- 
stituted as to the moral influence of such institutions ; and little care 
was taken to prevent the incorporation of any such evils with them 
as might injure their moral efficacy. It was thought enough to set 
the new instrument to werk ; and then to sit still and expect the re- 
generation of society. Accordingly, the instrument was set to work; 
almost every public-house in the country was furnished with one. 
And, the patent machine for the nH transmission of the va- 
rious excise poisons from the barrel to the mouth being about the 
same time discovered, the publican took his stand at one, and the 
secretary, of the society at the other, as the. joint constituted guar- 
dians of the comforts and welfare of the people,—Now, who wil 
aleny the culpable precipitance of such a line of conduct? Who, 
that had paused to investigate, would not at once have discovered 
that the institution, aoeak good in. itself, if thus grafted upon a 
public-house, must.imbibe the mast deleterious qualities?”? P. 9. 


We were not, indeed, aware of the existence of that uni- 
versal enthysiasm, which Mr. Cunningham so eloquently de- 
scribes. Much good was certamly expected to result from 
these Benefit, Societies, when properly constituted and legally 
protected, and much good was,as certamly produced, Weare 
tully, convuuced of the dangers, which attend, monthly meetings 
wi a public-house, but we do not consider them as nenasseTY 

the 
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the parents of intemperance. In mast Benefit Clubs, the sum 
to be spent by each member, at the monthly meeting, 1s limited, 
so that the transmission of excise poisons (by which we presume 
Mr. Cunningham to mean ale and porter) is not an object of 
quite. so much alarm, as might at first be apprehended, 
Reprobating, however, the practice of these Benefit Socie- 
ties, Mr. Cunningham strongly approves of their principle, 
which he proceeds to compare with that of Saving Banks, 


“1. The prineiple an which the Friendly Societies are founded, is 
of a loftier and sore valuable nature than that which is the foundation 
of Saving Banks,—Vhe principle of the Saving Banks is, that every 
man is ta save for himself; the principle of the Friendly Societies is, 
that every man is ta save for himself, if he needs it; but, if not, for 
those whose necessities may be greater than hisown. The member 
of the one, in laying up his money, contemplates chiefly the object 
of taking it out for his own benefit ; the member of the other wishes 
that he may never have occasion to touch his money; and, in that 
case, freely surrenders it for the benefit of his next door neighbour, 
who is less healthy than himself. Now, which of these two princi- 
ples is of the highest importance in forming the character of a com- 
munity? The one is selfish ; the other is. generous—the one is soli- 
tary ; the other is public—the one fits a man for a cell ; the other for 
a nation—the one sets aman ta dig a pond in his own garden ; the 
other prompts him to form a canal for the common benefit of man- 
kind. 1 willnot venture to predict to what extent the establish- 
ment of Saving. Banks will promote the growth of se/Ashness amongst 
us; but, in whatever degree they strengthen this detestable quality 
they will rivet upon us one of the worst curses of our nature, an 
will degrade and impair the national character. far more than any 
habits of economy will raise and improye it. To have an economi- 
cal people, is a good thing ; to have a generous people, is a better ; 
to have a people at once saving and disinterested, is best of all: and 
it appears-to be the tendency rather of Friendly Sacicties, than. of 
Saving Banks, to form such a population.” P, 14, 


We are, at all times, desirous of allowing to human ‘nature its 
due proportion of credit ; but we should apprehend that the 
principle upon which a labourer subscribes his sixpence a week, 
to a Benetit Society, is as selfish, as the one upon which he de- 
posits his share of earnings in a Saving Bank. . If he did not 
conceive, that his own chauce of sickness, or calamity, was 
equal ito that of his neighbours, we do not conceive, that he 
would be tempted to subscribe to an institation to which he might 
resort to in the day of need, No-man ever enrolled his: name 
in a Benefit Society, with any other view, but that of ‘probable 
advantage to his own person. We are ready, however, to allow; 
that the share which he will afterwards take in dispensing the 
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bouwity of the Society, to its afflicted members, may have a 
good effect in softening his heart to the miseries of those around 
him. We do not, however, agree with Mr. Cunningham, that 
Saving Banks are likely to encrease the selfishness of the lower 
orders. It is their duty to hoard the overplus of their wages, 
and these may as well be hoarded in a Saving Bank, as in their 
uwn private chest. 
‘Lhe second argument of Mr. Cunningham is as follows : 


“« 2 Again, the great bulk of the population are not so likely 
to proftt frem Saving Benks as from Friendly Socitties.—In order to 
profit from the former of these institutions, it is necessary, first, to 
have money to lay up; secondly, to enjoy such an exemption from 
disease as to suffer this money to accumulate ; and, thirdly, to pos: 
sess such a mea: ire of forbearance as not to draw precipitately upon 
the accamating fund. Now, it is ‘to be apprehe: ‘that the 
great bulk of the labouring poor will fail as to all those points. 

In the first place, the rate of wages among the labouring ‘classes 
of every country (and especially where the population is pressing 
hard upon the means of subsistence) is a accurately proportion- 
ed to the actual necessities of the labourer : in other words, ‘the 
wages are such as neither to compel the poor to starve, nor to allow 
him either to waste or to accumulate. ‘Instanees, without doubt, 
may be found, where the wages.rise above or fall below the level. 
The skill of the labourer, the want of hands, the pressure of work, 
may push the wages’beyond the ordinary rate sand’ vice versa. But 
these are extraordinary cases. I would put it to any man, who is 
intimately conversant with the circumstances of the tabduring poor, 
whether they are, generally speaking, able to accumulate ; whether 
the fact is not, that they are almost universally in debt ; and whether 
they are not, in many instances, driven to the parish, not by imagi- 
nary, but by real and palpable distress, If the poor are’ not able, 
which is the fact in many cases, to pay the two shillings, or one and 
stxpence, per month to their Friendly Societies, what political al- 
chemy can enable them to pay one of the lowest deposits which has 
been anticipated in the Saving Banks, viz. one shilling per week ? 
It has been weil observed, in a pamphlet to which I m > in com- 
mon with every reader on these subjects, am much indebted, that 
“men in elevated stations imagine they see the dowest order when 
they see but the ducer. ‘The Corinthian capital looks down, and 
mistakes the cornice of the pediment for its base *.’ 

* But, again, the Saving- Bank supposes an exemption from dis- 
easé or distress, for which, we fear, the circumstances of the la- 
bouring poor pommel allow us to hope: If the circumstances of the 
poor were likely to allow of any large portion of them making depo- 
sits in the Banks, they would at least frequently accumulate or lend 
out money now. But will any person, really acquainted with their 
condition, aifirm this to bethe case??? P. 15. 
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, Upon the first point, we have already stated our opinion, that 
a large majority of the working population dave, at a certam, 
ume of year, an overplus of wages. It is true, that this over- 
plus is too often pledged to pay the debts of the preceding sea 
son, in which employment was scarce. Lut if either, at first 
setting out in ‘life, or from previous econoiny, this overplus 13 
theirs, 1t mast either be laid out to advantage, or be locked up 
at home. | 

But, says Mr. Cunningham, if this money be put into a Sav- 
ing Bank, no provision is made for disease. ‘This is perfectly 
true. But the very calculation of the probability of diseuse, and 
the consequent preference of a Benefit Society, is the operation 
of as selfish a motive, as that which would point to a Saving 
Bank. , Ber 

Putting motives out of the question, we come to the point of 


actual imterest, and this we find discussed in an extract from a 
pamphlet of Mr. Vivian. 


“ 3. But, thirdly, suppose the great bu/k of the population to 
avail themselves of the Saving Banks, the public advantage will ever 
then be less than that arising fromthe general establishment of Bencfit 


Societies. —To save trouble, I adopt a calculation from the little 
pamphlet already mentioned :— 


‘ For a view of the respective powers of the two institutions to 
secure independence, let Mr. Rose’s table be compared with a 
Benefit Society, of which the principle is to pay two shillings per 
month in health, in order to receive twelve shillings per week ia 
sickness, By the table, the amount of one shilling per week, after 
wne year, is 2/: 12s. If the contributor should be ill at the begin- 
ning of: the year, there is nothing for him: if, quite at the end of 
the year, he should be il] forfour weeks, and should draw equal te 
the allowance of the Benefit Society, his capital is gone, and he 
must_ begin again.. A member of the Benefit Society pays two 
shillings per :calendar month; and, if he has paid one pound to be 
free, supposing him under twenty-five years of age (and other ages 
in proportion), he will receive twelve shillings a week, durin; 
illness in any part, or the whole of the year, and will find his tig 
to the same payment for future years undiminished. There is no 
occasion to go through the intermediate years. Let us take the 
twentieth. After twenty years, the contributor to the Bank if he 
has had no illness, which would quickly have exhausted his sto¢k, 
especially in the earlier years,) will have paid 522. and will bé vorth 
771. 8s. 6d.» We will suppose that he is come to old age, ot some 
lasting infirmity. He can afford six shillings a weck for bitet A S. 
and then comes to the parish, with the aggravation of disappointe 
hopes of independence. In the Society, the payments in twent} 
years will amount to twenty-four pounds,’ the receipt, six shil nd 
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a week in old age, if his life should be prottacted to the (I hope 
incalculable) date of a nationa! bankruptcy *." s 


* ‘To this statement I have seen no reply; and it appears to me 
to admit of none,” 


We think that the statement of Mr. Vivian is not fairly given. 
In the first place, he does not appear to understand the principle 
of Benefit Societies. We believe, that to every other calamity ex- 
cepting actual sickness and death, their funds are decidedly clysed ; 
and that sickness they geucrally require to be attested under the 
hands of a surgeon. Now, we know, that sickness is not the only 
calamity which can befal a labouring man; yet in every other, he 
is left as destitute, as if he had never subscribed one farthing to 
his society. And this is the cause of the subscription being 
placed at, apparently, so low a rate; because the benefits, which it 
extends, are applicable to but one species of evil. When there- 
fore Mr. Vivian places the twenty-four pounds subseribed to a 
Benefit Society, against the fifty-two deposited in a Saving Bank, 
he omits to declare the very narrow limits, by which the benefit to 
be expected from the former, are boutitiéd. Nor'again, do we 
believe that any Benefit Society would extend the aid of six shil- 
lings per week, to a member, merely because he is aged... We 
apprehend, that these societies keep very strictly to their rules, 
otherwise the claims upon them would. be so great as to exhaust 
their finances. or 

Nor, again, do we conceive that, these societies are at all ex4 
abled to enlarge the sphere of their utility. .If anyother cala- 
mity, but that of actual and attested illuess, could be allowed to 
have any claims upon them, the numberless applications-which 
would ensue, the difficulty of decision, and the consequent squab- 
bles, would be productive of the most dangerous consequetices. 

When, then, Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Vivian compare Be- 
nefit Societies with Saving Banks, they compare two institutions 
whose objects are im most cases distinct. A’ Benefit Society nei- 
ther is, nor ever can be, a place to deposit the su $ of earn- 
ings, but it iy an insurance office against the calamities of disease. 
A Saving Bank, on the contrary, makes no. provision for disease, 
but provides a secure aud ready place, where the surplus of earn- 
ings may be deposited, and accumulated with interest. . Taking 
the instance which Mr. Vivian has given, of a man having.a 
shilling a week, to be Jaid out to the best advantage: we should 
advise that sixpence of it should be subscribed.to. the Benefit 
Club, and the remaimder deposited at a Saving Bank, from» whence 
in the day of calamity or loss, it may be drawn outy and serve its 
possessor in excellent stead, oh th BMS 





«* Vivian on Friendly Societies, p. 10.” 
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Tt is an object of the highest importance, as‘we have before 
stated, to encourage the labourer to lay up the earnings of fis 
harvest, for the wants of the ensuing winter; and we kiiow of no 
institutions so likely to accomplish this end, as the Savings Banks, 
Benefit Societies never could be so. constructed as to answer, the 
purpose. They have euds of their own equally beneficial, 
equally important. i Hs 
We vow come to the evils resulting fiom Benefit Societies, 
aud the retnedies: which Mr. Cunningbam proposes to apply. 
The following is the statement which Mr. Cunmugham gives us 
of the disadvantages under which they labour, and the mischiefs 
which they too generally produce. | 


** 1. In the first place, they meet for all the business of the 
Society at a public-house. 

* 2. They thus meet once every month, and once or twitey in 
addition, every year. 7 | 

‘“* 3. They subscribe generally two shillings per month to the 
Club,, out:of which sixpence is to be spent in liquor, for the beneiis 
of the publican whose house they frequent. 7 

“ 4, Whatever be the number present, the sixpences of the 
whole Club are to be thus spent: so that if the night be bad, or 
any other obstacle to their meeting arise, ten men may drink the 
sixpences of one hundred. 

“: §. In general'the publican’ is the treasurer; and, pay by 
his rank of life, partly by his habits of business, partly by his 
influence over the sots in the Club, who are his debtors, gains a 
considerable ascendency in the Seciety,. which he often employs 
either to borrow the money in the box for himself, or for some of 
his friends. vs ’ 

“ Now, of course, a Benefit Society thus constituted is pregnant 
with every possible mischief to society... mr 
et io the first place, suppose all the Club to attend the month! 
meetings, so that there are no more sixpences than men ; enti 
Beer is drunk to make them wish for more, and purchase more: 
and, if not, the man who Would dtherwise have shunned the public 
house, havitig gone there to do the business of his Club, 
faq a taste for its couipany and its habits; and, if he goes to- 

ight for the Suciety, returns’to morrow for himself. — | 

“ If, which is: ordinarily thecase, but a part of the Club attend, 
these drink the sixpences of the whole ; and, of course, too often 
degrade themselves to beasts, break the laws of God and of their 
country, unfit themselves for labour the next day, satiate 
form habits of drunkenness, which issuein the ruin of body and sou 

‘* In addition to these. evils,. the publican, or his friend, havi 
borrowed the Club money, breaks, or dies insolvent,.and the Ch 
is ruined; just, perhaps, at a time when its members are expectin 
to reap the fruits of their early labour and economy. The nu 
of societies which are thas’ dissolved is alftidst inctediBle. ~~ rs ; 
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departing from truth, by throwing into the back ground brawls 
und contentions, black eyes and bloody noses, appeals to the magis- 
trate to settle that which no judicature can settle,—the rights of a 
question where all are inthe wrong. But it is wholly unnecessar 
to complete the sketch : enough has been said to shew that Friendly 
Societics, as now constituted, ate a very questionable benefit : that 
if they promote habits of saving on the one hand, they promote 
habits of expense and profligacy on the other ; and that tliey are, in 
tact, rusher clubs for the benefit ofthe publican that of the publigey. 
>. 24. 


“ It would be rat to strengthen this picture, and that without 


This statement, though in parts somewhat exaggerated, is in 
the main perfectly true. ‘The remedy which M7, Cumingham 
would apply isa very simple one, “ Separate the club from the 
public house, and you gain your point.” 


‘“* In the first place, let the Clergyman of every parish in the 
empire, in conjunction with the leading authorities of his. parish, 
(if he be as happy as I have been in‘obtaining their kind concur- 
rence,) establish a Friendly Society, of which this'is the corner 
stone, that no one of its meetings shall be held at a public-house.’’ 


That the separation of the club from the public house, is. a, most 
desirable object, we shall most readily allow. Periodical meet- 
ings at a public house are dangerous, but periodical meetings 
at other places are more dangerous still. « Moctrinesy the most — 
fatal both in politics and religion, will find their way into: these 
sober meetings. We highly disapprove of any temptation bemg 
held out, to the labouring man, to leave his family and home, 
ander any pretence whatever, be it for Bible, or be it'for Be: 
netit Associations. We wish to see the labouring man at no other 
place but at his work, at his church, and at his home. Neither 
his education nor bis habits fit him, fer what may be termed so- 
ciety ; and we are persuaded, that when the lower orders meet: 
at any other places, excepting the three which we have men- 
tioned, they will meet together only for mischief, The orga- 
nization of the lower classes in this country has already pro- 
ceeded so far, as to threaten the most dangerous ces 
to the community. Attempts are now making, as we have 
lately shown, upon a very large scale, by means of the orga- 
nizing machiaery of Bible Associations, to puritanize the whole 

ion of the country ; and we are persuaded, that the esta- 
blishmeut of these sober meetings would considerably promote 
the design. Jt would add no imconsiderable weight to the in- 
tluence of fanaticism, if it could entwine itself with the temporal 
interests of the r. We would net, however, be understood 
to charge Mr. Carithatisin with any such. view in. the recom- 
mendation which he has. given us; we would ouly point ns 
attention 
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attention of our readers to the consequences which might result 
even from a scheme the best intentioned and the best arranged. 
We confess, that ' be ‘do lo oe see, why a Benefit Club should 
have any meeting. all, excepting at its auniversary ; its regular 
officers might weekly assemble, at ate house of the Clergyman to 
receive, contributions, .to hear petitions, and to extend relief. 
Thus, would the advantage,. which Mr. Cunningham. so justly 
anticipates, be realized. im separating the club from the public- 
nor would its members be tempted to engage in those 
hievous combinations, both for political and religious pur- 
poses, into which: artful and designing men would, in these times, 
be too much ittclined to lead them, 


. res * * peers eee oe a I< 





Art. XI. hts on.the Tendency of Bible Societies, as 
affecting, the, Established Church,» or hristianity itself, as 
a: Reusonalile Service,” By the Rev. A. O'Callaghan, 
M.A. Master of the College of: Kilkenny. 8vo. 64 pp. 
Walker and Co.’ SUP, 


OB alk: thiose die have sttacked:the: srinsidien ‘and posed 
the progtess of this ‘fatal enemy to the peace ofour Church, we 
know: of money whe have displayed more keen and-comtianding 
vigour, than the aathor of the pamphlet before'us. ‘The luminous 
and: masterly arguments of the Bishop of Lantaff, the practical: 
and ‘convincing expositiéus tof: Mr. Norris, bad dorte much to 
opem the eyes..of the nation, to the delusions under which they 
lay, entranced; butif any.additional power were wanting to burst 
through, the:fallacies, which this.society has. practised upon mau- 
kind, it would be thesaninating and ,spleudideloquence of our 
Trish. ally, He, has all the srapidity: of: conception, and: the 
brilliancy of expression, which, distinguiylt his countrymen, aided 
by mote argumentative: solidity than usually falls to their share. — 
Every pomt, which leans.upon the:question, is touched upow 
in its proper order... As eles have already occupied so mucli’ 
of the time and attention of our readers; we sg eb romeseget 
new to repeat them, Me. O'Caloy enforced in ‘the powerfal 
energetic language of Mr. O’ Caltaghan.. Thereare fo pansy, 
however, which are too important to be omitted. 


Which examines the motives of the disséuting’ partyin isbn ; 
the interests of the Bible Society as as followssseiore:. io sy 2 


« Every dstablislied churelt't id thé nature é 
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for the support of a system of doctrine and discipline, of which they 
disapprove, and froin which they are unconscious of deriving any 
benefit. From an establishment, therefore, as from an incumbrance, 
they wish to be relieved; ahd would set up their own system) in 
its place, or have'no éstablishment at all. This is quite natural; 
and, to censure a- dissenter for it, ts just as reasonable as to blame 
him for being a man. It is, however, sufficient to justify some sus- 
picion and vigilance on the part of the Establishment.’ ‘When, 
therefore, we behold a greut association comprehending, rot only 
members of the church, but dissenters of every denomination, act- 
ing together, in close union, for yeurs, in promoting a certain spe- 
cite object, and that of a religious nature, such an extraordinary 
moral phenomenon not only excites our curiosity, but suggests the 
policy of investigating the probable consequences, to the church- 
establishment, of such an unnatural union. Let us attend to the 
facts of the case. The dissenters, # the British and Foreign Bible 
Society did not originate with them, were foremost, or aniong the 
foremost, to press forward with their subscriptions and contributions, 
Including the Calvinists within the pale of the Establishment, who 
are, substantially, though not nominally dissenters, they are the 
most active members of the institution, and forward its views with 
wn alacrity.and zeal, which cast into the shade the more slow and 
measured proceedings of their brethren. The ‘ evangelical mi- 
nisters,’’ particularly, are indefatigable, With an obliging frank- 
sess they tender their services as secretaries to the different Bible 
Societies ; and never forget to inform the public, that these services 
axe gratuitous. With an ardour, which neither sickness can ob- 
struct, ot business can damp, they make long journies, they orga- 
nize afhliated branches, and Bible. associations; before the former 
of which they make long speeches iu scripture phrase, and before 
some of the latter, often consisting of females, they read awful nar- 
ratives of providential interférences, of sudden conversions wrought 
on low profligates by short passages of scripture, together ‘with 
well-written letters of thanks, from convicts, under sailing orders to 
Botany Bay, acknowledging the receipt of Bibles and Testaments, 
and imploring blessings on Bible Societies: For the parent‘society, 
and her numerous progeny, they draw up edifying reports, in which 
a piercing eye can occasionally discover the half-obliterated track: 
et Calvinism, In_ gaining new menibers for the parent association, 
or its auxiliary branches, their efforts are unremitting ‘Though 
repeatedly repulsed, they still return to the charge; and it 
scarcely safe for any man, in the middle rank of life, to refuse jis 
nae and subscription.- He is plied with verbal and written appli- 
Gatidas, exhortations, invitations to attend Bible society meetings; 
and, if tliese’ fail, with Bible society reports, politely and gratuit- 
duvly'gent TF his perdfal. If he still holds out, his’ character 18 
gtadiully and delicately whispered away find Nhe soon finds him- 
self regarded, by many of’ his neighbours, as “ one of your-mere 
moral hier, enemy to’the Bible and vital religion.” Indeed, 
if is NOC UNCUINMeN to‘hear it assertedyfrom the pulpit, by aguspel. 
in , : preacher,” 
] ; 
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preacher,” that no friend to Christianity would withhold his mite 
from an institution, whose object is the general * diffusion of the 
word of God;” and this unwarrantable and ungenerous sophism is 
echoed in the reports of the Bible Society. To elicit, from the 

oor, part of their hard-earned pittance, penny-a-week socictics 

ave been instituted; and so well has the project succeeded, that 
the parent association boasts, in its reports, that these miserable 
confederacies are frequently more productive than the auxiliary 
branches in the.same districts. These penny-a-week contributions 
are likely to be considered, in a short time, as infallible passports 
to heaven, among the lower class of Protestants, as indulgencies 
were, formerly, among the Roman Catholics. Be this as it may, 
these numerous associations give the Calvinistic ministers opportu. 
nities, eagerly seized, of mingting every where with the mass of the 
Protestant population, which they impress with a conviction of 
their own extraordinary piety, by manifestations of superior zeal 
in circulating the Scriptures. These public meetings lead to closer 
intimacy in private; and the influence, thus acquired over men’s 
minds, is daily confirmed and extended by the most dexterous 
management.” P, 35. : 


This is a portrait drawn by no ordinary hand, and dictated by 
no common observation. With the whole machinery of this 
vast. engine, and with the views of its master-movers, Mr. 
O'Callaghan is thoroughly acquainted. Nor can any ‘unpre- 
judiced man, read. the statement, which we have just. transcribed, 
without feeling, its justice and acknowledging its fidelity. It is 
not, mdeed, an imaginary representation, it is copied trom real 
life, and is clearly the result of much attention aud personal ob- 
servation. We shall now: present to our readers another por- 
trait, drawn by the same masterly hand, and coloured with a 
he. which cannot but create the most fearful sensations of just 
alarm. 


“ The church is. already in a state of blockade; the Arminian 
and Calvinistic methodists have thrown their lines of circumvalla- 
tion about her; numerous desertions are daily taking place, and 
treachery is busy in the heart of the garrison. There the intern 
- Calvinists, with the “ gospel ministers” at their head, have taken 
their station, It is against these men, their cunning, their dexte- 
rity, their professions of attachment, their plausible exterior, their 
unceasing activity, and masterly organization, that the vigilance of 
the Established Church should be principally directed, ey have 
already got possession of many of our pulpits; and, wherever they 
obtain a footing, teach the people to despise the received ex - 
tions of the Church Catechism, the best commentators en scripture, 
the sermons of our ablest divines; and exhort them to read no book 
whatever, except their own religious tracts, and “ the Bible, with- 
@ut note er comment.” Against human learping they are perpe- 
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tually exclaiming as the worst species of ignoranee, and the great- 
est obstacle to religious knowledge. Rejecting the Articles of the 
Church, as explained by her own divines, understood by her. con- 
stituted authorities, and by her general congregation, they affix to 
them their own interpretation, and call éhemselves, exclusively, the 
Established Charch. Accordingly, they censider the great body 
ef the clergy, nobility, and gentry of the United Kingdom, as 
downright heathens; talk of them, quite familiarly, as. ** outcasts 
and aliens from the commonwealth of Israel ;” and, in the.“ pri- 
vate assemblies of the faithful,” pray for their conversion with the 
bitterest devotion, Arrogating to themselves every venerable epi- 
thet, which can give authority te intrusion, or the appearance ef 
sanctity to religious extravagance, they style themselves ‘* evange- 
tical ministers, gospel preachers, servants of Jehovah, sons of God.” 
By frequent conferences, or, when these are impracticable, by 2 
regular epistolary correspondence, they preserve an unity of sen- 
timent and conduct. Hence, though seattered over every part of 
the empire, and indeed of the world, their movements are always 
simultaneous, systematical, and wniform, To. one great leader the: 
seem to be under strict subordination. Regularly pina vo ai 
member performs the part assigned him, he advances or retreats, 
he masks*his movements, or ostentatiously displays them. As an 
important part of their discipline, they learn to disguise their senti- 
nents, to soften down av obnoxious doctrine, to deny it in part, to 
abjure it in the whole, and afterwards to. re-assert it, as. time and 
place require. The opmien of the bishop they adopt, in his. pre- 
sence, with seeming ¢heorfulness, and reject, in bis absence, with 
unfeigned abhorrence. Doctrines which may, startle the meek and 
gentle conyert, they carefully suppress; and, ;to. the chosen few, 
alone, are revealed the higher mysteries of Calvinism, In the pw 
pit they are incessantly descanting on the persecution, which, from 
the beginning of the world, the * children of God” have suffered 
in various shapes from the children of the devil,’’ and continue 
to endure at the present day, and in the very country we live in.” 
ln the pulpit, also, sething is so. much the object of a. sneer as 
** your moral nxn,’ whom they pronounce ‘tobe as odious in the 
sight of God, as the murderer ov the adulterer,’’ With them every 
man who is not @ Calyjuist is “ an eneuy to the Saviour,” his. reli- 
gion is * outward.shew,” apd, his, morality. * selfrightequsness.”” 
Abandoned to this ‘* self-righteousness, to. lip, service, and, phari- 
suical pride,’’ he is an abonivation ia the sight of Him, who cane 
to suve the chief of sinners,“ the open and undigguised profli- 
yate.’’ To prelacy, and, prelates. they, harbour a sooted aversion, 
which they seklom, fail to impart to their converts;.and, by holy 
invective, against their diocesan.in private, they atone for the. ho- 
mage, which, wR apparent cheerfulness, and real horror, they pay 
hug ip, public.’ BP. 40, ' 


hi this pictire, we do not think, that Mr. O'Callaghan has 
overcharged or disturted one single feature. “It is the oon 
fait 
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faithful, the most fearful resemblance of the Puritanical Clergy 
within the pale of the Establishment. They, who know. the 
originals best, will bear testinrony strongest to the fidelity of the 
portrait. We shall now introdace our readers to Mr. O'Cal- 
laghan’s view of the constitution of this heterogeneous mass, 
which is given at once with vivacity and justice. 


“ But the constitution of the Bible Society—as well as its opera- 
tions and language—is objectionable on greunds both of piety and 
prudence. * To the view of tlie honest and indignant churchman, it 
presents a motley and portentous confederacy, of bishops, socinians, 
deans, deists, archdeacons, quakers, ministers of state, jumpers, 

-whigs, tradesmen, tories, methodists, lerds, “ gospel ministers,’’ 
ranters, magistrates, and antipedobaptists. If the ecclesiastical 
functionaries of other times—ifthe bishops and inferior clergy, who 
adérned the English and Irish churches in the reigns of William, 
Anne, and the two first Georges, were now permitted to visit the 
scenes of their pastoral labours, would they net gaze at this moral 
phenomenon with mute astonishment and intense apprehension ? 
when informed that the object of this omnigenous combination of 
characters so contrasted, of opinions so discordant, of feelings so 
repulsive, is to circulate the Bible universally among the peasantry, 
withholding from them, at the same time, the means of understand- 
ing it, which alone could give value to the gift,—would they not 
suppose that the laity, and, still more, the clergy ofthe Established 
Church, are labouring under some epidemic frenzy—some preter- 
natural obliquity of intellect? What! associate with the enemies 
of the church, to put the whole Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, 
deep, intricate, and voluminous us it is, into the hands of laboyring 
peasants, who, at best, owe nothing to education but the mere tech- 
nical operation of réading! “ Tell me your company, and I'll tell 
ydu who you are,’ an homely but judicious adage—is less aie 
cable, on the present occasion, than may seem at first sight. The 
general meetings of the sociéty—so favourable to the most familiar 
intercourse,—areé held, it is trae, but once a year. But the mem- 
bers of the committees, whio represent, not only the persons, but 
the principles of their constituents, hold frequent meetings, and 
maintain a familiar and unbroken intercourse with each other.’ So 
that the cl and laity of the Bible Societies, with the prelates 
and peers at their head, associate freely and familiarly, “* by proxy” 
at least, with the rest of the party-coloured community. Also, in 
the list of subscribers and b ictors, ostentatiously annexed to 
the annual reports, the names of four sectaries avd polished digni- 
taries are ranged together, without any other precedence than what 
alphaletical order confers. “ This solemn Ivague and covenant,” 
-—this liberty and equality of the moral and religious world, fill the 
mind of the unbiassed observer of passing évents with gloomy’ ap- 
prehensions of danger, which time only can reveal, in full maturity 
and distinct proportions, ” a ’ 
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545 The Leper of Aoste. 


We have made these long extracts, to give sour readers a full 
idea of the cloquence, the vivacity, and the discrimimation, which 
is 80 conspicuous throughout the whole, We hope and trust 
that very few will remain satisfied with the faint and feeble cut- 
line, which our limits will allow. us to give of its excellencies, 
but will possess themselves immediately of the original. It is-a 
short, but a most important pamphlet, and cannot be read with- 
out the warmest feelings of admiration for the talent, and of 


gratitude for the exertions of its eloquent, spirited, and most 
able author. ; 


-* 





Aut. XU, The Leper of the City of Aoste. A Narrative. 
Translated from the Erench by Helen Maria Williams. 
bvo. 54 pp. 3s. Cowie. 1817. 


"THE hitle tale, of which the above forms the. title, though 
scarcely known to the French public, excited we are told by its 
fair translator, more than ordmary interest among the circles into 
which it had penetrated ; and it was this circumstance which in- 
duced her to give it to the English public, in the dress of her 
native language. ‘The story of it isextremely simple; near the 
town of Aoste are the ruins of an old castle, called, ia conse- 
quence of some popular tradition, Bramafave. 


‘«« This tower was repaired, about fifteen years since, by order 
of the government, and surrounded with an enclosure, to lodge a 
Leper, and thus separate him from society ; procuriug him, at the 
same time, all the comforts of which his melancholy situation was 
susceptible, St. Maurice’s Hospital was appointed to_ provide for 
his subsistence, and some furniture was given him, as well as the 
tools necesgary to cultivate a garden, There he Jong lived, secing 
no one but the priest, who at times consoled him by his ministry, 
and the person who every week carried him provisions from the 
hospital. During the war of the Alps, an officer, who was at Aoste, 
passing one day by chance, near the Leper’s garden, the door of 
which was halfopen, had the curiosity to enter: he found there a 
man, simply clad, leaning against a tree, in profound meditation, 
At the noise which the officer made in going in, the recluse, without 
turning or looking towards him, cried, in a mogrnful tone, * Who 
is there; and what do you want of me?’ * Excuse a stranger,’ 
answered the military map, ‘ whom the agreeable aspect of your 
garden has, perhaps, caused to commit an indiscretion ; but wha 
will in'no way disturb you.’ Come no further!’ exclaimed the 
inhabitant of the tower, making him a repulsive sign with his hand ; 
* come no furtliem ‘you ere near am unfortunate man attacked “i 

the 
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the leprosy.” ‘ Whatever be your misfortune,’ replied the tra- 
veller,.¢ 1 shall not withdraw on that account; | have never 
shunned the unhappy. Nevertheless, if my presence disturbs you, 
I am ready to retire.’ 

* § Be welcome then,’ shid the Leper, turning suddenly round, 
‘and remain if you dare, after having looted at me.’ The Officer 
was fur some time motienless with astonishment and terror, at the 
aspect of this uufmrtunate person, whom. the leprosy had totally 
disfigured, ‘I will willipgly remaia,’ said he to him, ‘if you 
approve the visit of a man, whem chance brought hither; bat who 
is retained by a lively interest in your serrows.’’’— P, 3. 


Such is the foundation of the tale, i€ tale # ean be called, 
for the remainder of the story consists in Kite more than the 
conversatien, that passed between the unfortunate inhabitant of 
Bramafure and the benevolent stranger; we shall present: our 
readers with a specinen. In reply to a remark of the “ officer,” 
that if he could make the leper comprehend the real nature of 
that world, from which the latter is shut out, he would feel but 
little reyvet at the banishment, to which he was subjected : the 
leper observes, 


* THE LEPER. 

«<< {n vain have books instructed me in the perversity of men, 
and the evils inseparable from humanity ; my heart refuses to believe 
them. TI am for ever pictuting to myself societies of sincere ana 
virtuous friends, of eengenial hearts, united in connubial happiness, 
with all the gifts of health, ‘youth, and fortune. T think 1 see those 
favoured beings wandering together under greener and fresher 
foliage than that which lends me its shade, enlightened by a sun 
more brilliant than that which shines on me; and their destiny 
seems to me more happy, in proportion as mine is‘more miserable. 
In the beginning of spring, when the winds of Piedmont blow over 
our valley, I find myself penetrated by their vivifying heat, I feel 
an inexpheable desire, a confused sentiment of boundless felicity, 
which I might participate, and which is refused to me. I then fly 
from my cell, and stray into the country, to breathe more freely: [ 
avoid being seen by those very men whom my heart burns to meet ; 
and from the top of the hill, ¢oncealed like a wild beast in the 
underwood, 1 gaze upon the tewn of Aoste. I see at a distance, 
with eyes of envy, its happy inhabitants, whe knew me not; I 
stretch out my hands towards them, and, moaning, ask of them my 
portion of happiness. Shall I confess te you, that in my delirium, 
{ have sometimes clasped in my arms the trees of the forest, pray- 
ing God to animate them for me, and bestow on me a friend. But 
the trees are insensible; their cold bark repels me,—it has nothi 
in common with my heart, which palpitates and burns. Wasted 
with fatigue, weary of life, I drag myself back to my retreat, I pour 
out wr anguish before God, and prayer restorcs some calm to my 
seul.’ 
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548 ‘The Leper of Aoste, 
"ee Fu orriter. 
« Alas! meray m0 cee 
of soul and er y Sead ! 
THE LEPeR, 
s The Jast are not the inost crucl.** pew 
“ THE OFFIGER. 
** They leave then some respite?” _ 
“ THE LEPER. 

“ Every month they augment, and diminish with the course of 
the moon; when it begins to shew itself my sufferings i tah nd 
the disease diminishes afterwards, and seems to change its na 
my ski& dries and whitens, and I feel my pains no ger They 
would indeed always be supportable, were it nut a 


¢ 


sleepless nights which » ay eccasion,”’ oe: ASiae 


+6 THE OFFICER, - x ” 34 
“ What, does sleep abandon you??? , | 


‘6 THE LEPERY dens , 
~ © Ah, sir the sleepless, sleepless’ nights t pe « ean ill conceive 
how long and acest wy is a night which a wretch passes without 
closing his wearied eyes ; his "thobat it# fixed on the horror of his 
resent situation, and knowing that oy Me him the future ig without 
ope! No, none ean comprehend it... My terrors. augment as the 
wight advances; and when it is nearits close, my agi oy ie is such, 
Sine hte en neones a inkanne mnie are ¢on- 
fused, my heart throbs with a strange feeling, whi rene fre 
rience but in these sad moment g. Bae go ech ‘resist 
peespe to. drag me. inip an, unfa “ulph. Sametime I 
spots e my eyes; but while gaze upon them,’ they 
——- with the: meray lightning i ate Ap by as 


t» 
‘t. fica 


-and threaten to avalon me shi hy And when I endeay: 
to-rise, and.shake-off those ideas, J. feelias.if-retained, by inviai 


ties, which deprive me of:my-strength.. You will thinks: post 
pret eee (ceeettrng ea bed een Te ag 


end again the same objects, and feel a sensation, of horrors. 
sunpeenge: all my ather evils.’ P20, » “4 


Now -there. i, nd doubt, gk ‘thie" pre diac a 





 deagripugn of aC, res oa: 98 ie. ale ta the 
Gcep fhe NE MF ote 
con mt c, 
man i erie 


pos bencen what pleasurable feeling ts ype Ig 
ee: meee thet of exciting disagreeable sensations, is 
to be answered by the detailed delineation of all the motacrignse- 
ern | cider 
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eident to a situation so perfectly horrible as that of the poor 
being who forms the subject of this narrative, we profess not to 
understand ; and till we do; we doubt whether we shall “ catch 
the enthusiasm” which, Miss Williams describes herself to have 
caught, from the “ distinguished literati,” among whom. she 
heard it read, and by whom it was 80 profoundly admired. 





Ai “Cor. sinitiice: ‘Letween a Mother and her 


a, Ae 
Daiighter at School. ‘By Mis. Taylor, Author of “ Ma- 
Solicitude,” be: a Jane Tar or, Author of “ Dis- 
: play 12mo. 160 pp. 5s. ‘Taylor and Hessey.’ 1817. 


THERE is in our language, a word, which has notas yet found 
its way into our dictionaries, but whith, nevertheless, we have 
always thought particularly expressive ; ‘we mean ‘the word 

“« prosy :” how to define. it, would rather puzzle us; we could 
give instances of the thing signified by it in abundance ; the con- 
versation: of learned ladies, | for: example, is. very generally 
 prosy,” as is that of professional men, for: the most part; 
political economy is a very“ prosy” subject, and so is mostiof 
the poetry that’ we meet with 5 it is very “ prosy” to hear people 
speak in raptures of any thing ; but if our readers wish to know 
what “ prosy” means, by immediate experiment,’ we cannot per- 
haps do better, than desire them to read, from besinning to end, 

e 


the following very edifying any which w extracted 

from the, correspondence betw rs. Taylor and Miss June. 
But at length, Charlotte: could brave it out no 

ness had'laid<a powertul hand on her, and mecha 


her to her bed ; and death stood at che doar. could all the 
skill of the physician, no assiduities: Pe gna 
for some days, that the disorder would not finally prevail.) Deli- 


rium ensved :—it was the delirium of a mind, betraying 
its habits and propensities by every incoherent > Alas ! 
it ‘was but a remove from the vaih rovings of her ima- 


hen she herself well-and. + ‘But, with:the 
er — ce eee 
she venity a insufficiency. w heretofore 
at beast, | 


to ber taste a 
and that 
peuberresls Medcuglibateds herself te bea dent 
screnture; depressed er: ‘by. circumstances at awhich, a few 
weeks before, she would have spurnest. When she had 
sufficient 
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sufficient strength to sit up in her bed, she requested a glass to be 
brought. I complied; and watching: with interest the turn of her 
countenanec, when she beheld her altered ap ~ The shock 
was alimost.too mach for her feeble frame. . The pallid cheek, sunk 
eye, and languid expression, enforced a lesson, which, |. hope, will 
not soon. be forgotten. ‘ Surely,’ I said, ‘all flesh is grass, and 
the beauty thereof as the flower of the field !"" She assented mourn- 
fully; and L added, ‘but although ‘ the grass withereth, and the 
flower fudeth, the word of the Lord endureth for ever:’ that word, 
which is not enly able to raise the decayed body, even from the dust 
of death, but to renew tlre depraved soul, and make it fit for heaven.” 


The above scflections are but too. undeniable; but it, is, we 
fear, this very circumstance that readers them soulittle dikely, 
either to amuse or to improve those, for whose edification the 
work before us is imtendeds) There is; however, -a- project 
eneunced in the course. of this sprightly correspondence, which 
we heartily admires it is the formation ofvar“ Young Ladies 
Branch Bible Association.” oft is related of Addison; that 
whenever he met with a person whe appeared to beiticdrably 
sinitten with any absurdity, instead of wasting his breath in vain 
attempts to convince him of his mistake; he ‘lent ‘his drand: 6 
push him deeper into it: jadgmg very properly, that although 
a person might not have understanding enougli to -recognize 
truth, when pointed out to him, he aight stil, by the argue 
mentum ex absurdo, be made to percewe what was not truth, 
Upon this principle we were pleased with the. ingeniods idea 
contained in the follow ng letter, : voit walt 


“ Seven o'clock.—Now, my dear mama, for a little chat 
with you! I forget what I was going to write about this moriting, 
so must only tell you, that since you heard last, wehaveé raiseda 
little contribution among ourselves fot the Bible Society. This, 
I know, will please you; but you will be surprised, perhaps, to 
hear, that it was first proposed by those fine ladies, Jessy Cooke’s 
friends of whom I told you. ‘They informed us how it used to be 
conducted in the school they have left; and inquired if we had 
not seen in the printed list, * Young ladies at Mrs, senti- 
nary, 74, 7s.’ It was soon. agreed, that we should like very much 
to do something of the kind, if Mrs. W. had no ebjection,. The 
ladies, however, advised, not to mention it to Mrs. W. till we had 
organised the society ourselves. . We must form a committee, ey 
said, and appoint a treasurer and secretary ; and it was d } 
that'we should call it ‘Zhe Juvenile Ladies’ Branch Bible Associa- 
tion’ © This -gave general satisfaction, and: we were proceeding 
very eagerly to business, when Grace interrupted us, for a moment, 

by saying, ‘ ‘There is’a -pretty little girl who calls-here sometimes 
with: water-cresses: I saw.her this morning, as I was crossing 
the hall, and asked her if she could read; she said, * yes:’ I-then 
asked her if she could read in the Bible ; and she said, ee 
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ehe was a very good scholar, but 'sheshad not got a Bible; nor her 
mother either.’ * Shall we give:her.one, then?’ said Gtace: * Wil 
you— (peaking to the elder of the sisters)—-will you be ‘half the'ex- 
pense with me?? ‘I'll think of it,’) said she: ‘ perhaps I may, 
though I don't know why I should, in pasticylar it ape 
sent I have very little to spare; besides, we are just now ing 
of something quite’ different.’ * Not quite different, :is it?” said 
Grace. ‘If our object is to give poor people Bibles, it is, you 
know, exactly the same thing : but if we are only wishing for. the 
fun, or the credit of having a ‘ Juvenile Ladies’ Brauch Bible Asso- 
ciation,’ it is, certainly, as you say, quite different. ‘Little Phillis 
Parker jogged my elbow, as Grace, said this; but no other eine 
was taken, I believe. They went on talking very fast about their 
plan, and Graee did not press it any further. I know, however, 
that the little girlshad a new Bible given her the next time she 
called; and yet Grace was accused of want of zeal about the sub- 
scription.. ‘Jhe next thing was a droll dispute between the two 
sisters, concerning the offices .of treasurer and secretary ; ‘they 
both preferring the former. -Werds ran pretty high; till one of 
the, little oncs ventured to come forward, and say, ‘ She thought 
Miss Dacre deserved to be secretary, ov treasurer, or s 

Grace smiled, and said, ¢ Thank, you, my dear; I have no wi 

to be either.’ The ladies, however, thought it safest, I suppose, 
after that, to defer their dispute; and they said, both at once, 
‘* Well, at least, Miss Dacre, we must have you on the committee.” 
Just at that instant Mrs. W. entered the room, She looked ra- 
ther surprised, and said, ‘ Committee! my dears, what committee ? 
The two London ladies, and Jessy, and one or two others, began 
immediately, and altogether, to explain the affair; and to request 
her, permission aud patronage. Mrs. W. quite approved..of our 
design ; but she said, that as, if some one would undertake to re. 
céivethe subscriptions, all the business would be done, she did not 
see the necessity for. calling, a, committee, or for taking any fur- 
ther trouble about it. At. that, although we had noihing to 
object, many looked disappointed; and I really. believe the 
whole affair would have dropped then, if Mrs. W.. had. not 
taken it up herself, and Gxed a time for us to pay our subscripe 
tions,” | Pe . : 2 


"Phe above extracts are not calculated to convey, into’ the 
minds of our readers, a very high opinion of the solid and prac- 

tical utility of this supposed “Correspondence,” nor any, pat- 
ticular respect for the good sense and discrimination. of Figs 
authors, ‘The work itself, however, is manifestly written with 
really good intentions ; the importance of religion.is never lost 
sight of; and though the sentiments -have often..a done: that we 
cannot altogether admire, yet, separately considered; they: are, 
with particular exactions pied titan tlienlis except that which 
we first alluded to, . tah client : 
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wd DIVINITY. . 3 
The Sacred Edict: containing Sixteen Maxims of the Emperor Kang-he, em- 
giitied by his Son the Emperor Y ing >t with By, tation anake 
, bya Mandarin. Translated from the Chinese Origival, and. illustrated 


r ag By the Rev. Wm. Milner, Protestant Missionary at Malacca, 8vo. 
3. t¥ dite.’ 

The Bible, not the Bible Society : being on Attempt to point. out thet Mode 
of disseminating the Scriptures, which w most effectually conduce to the Se- 
curity of the Established Church, and the Peace of the United Kingdom. By the 
Rev, W. Phelan, Fellow of Trinity College. . 4s. 

Sermon on Regeneration and Conversion. By John Napleton, D.D. Canon Re. 
sidentiary of Hereford. 18... - wall kisaery ciate 

A Word in Season, or the Nature of the Christian Church, and, the Ground on 
which the Church of England, as a Branch of that Chorch, stands :\ the probable 
Danger attendant on a wilful, unnecessary Separation from the Chareh of England 
considered in that Light: together with the Advantages derivable, under Grace, 
from spiritual Commuuion with it. Addressed to the Members of the Church of 
England, By the Rey. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 6d. 

_ An Tnquiry into the Nature of the Sin of Blasphemy, and into the Propriety 
of regarding it as a civil Offence: in three Sermons, delivered before the Unita. 
vin Chasey Hackuey, &c. By Robert Aspland. 3... . 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Charch of St, Paul, before the Right Hon, 
the Lord Mayor, the Judges, the Worshipful the Aldermen, the Serjeants at Law, 
the Sheriffs, the Common Council of the City of London, and the City Officers, 
on Sunday the 8th of Jane, 1817, being the first Day in Trinity Term. By the 
Rev. George Ferne Bates, M.A., Chaplain fo his Lordship. 1s. 

Old Church of England Principles, opposed to the « New Light,”. in a Series 
of plain, doctrinal, and practical Sermons, on the First Lesson.in the Morning 

Service of the different Sundays and great Festivals th out the Year. B 
the Rev. Richard Warner, Rector of Great Chatfield, Wilts, &e. &e. Vol. I. 
i2mo. 6s. ‘ 

_A brief Outline of.en Examination. of the ‘Songs Solomon, in whieh mny 
beautifnl Prophecies contained in that inspired Book of Holy Scripture, are con- 
sidered and explained; with Remarks, critical and expgsitory. By William 
Davidson, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 
~ God is Love the most pure, my Prayer, and my Contemplation + freely trans 
Jated from the Original of M. D'Eckharthausen,, with sunable, Alterations and 
Additions ; and including a Campanion to the Altar.. By. Johnsou Grant, MLA. 
Minister of Kentish Town Chapel. @s. 6d. 

The Unitarian refuted, or the Divinity of Christ, and the Doctrine of the Hely 
‘Trinity plainly proved, from copious Texts of Seripiure, accompanied wit 
Notes selected trom the New Family Bible, By. the, Rev. G. A. Buker, A.M. 

¥O. 

Tnstructions for the Use of Candidates for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial 

» as to Ordination, Licences, “Lostitutions,’Collations, Induction,, Dispen- 
sations; with Acis of Parliament relating te the Residence of the Clergy, and 
Maintenance of Curates; and to Mortgages in Cases of Buildings and Repyirs ; 
end also to Exchunces of Parsonage House’ and Gicbe Lands; with the Perms 
to be used. By Christopher Hodg»on, Seeretary to. bis Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. So 8s. |. pi 
~ The Bible Society against the Church and State, and the Primitive Christians. 
The Kefunneis oud the Bible against the Bible Sucicty,. By the Rev. Ay O'C4!- 
be ‘ . Author of “ Thovghts oa the Teudeacy of Bible Societies,” Masster 
© he lege of Kilkenny. Ss. : , 

“An EBzatmnation of the Poihioad Verses selected from Scripture, by Mr. J. Pel- 

famy, as a Specimen of the Emendation of the Bible: -By Christupher Leo, 

Teacher of the German Language an the University of Cambridge. 2s, Gd. «. 
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> A Treatise on the Law concerming fdeots; boriatics, and other: Persons non 

eompes Mentis. By G. D.Coilinsen, A.M, of Lancoln’sdan,- Burrister.at Law. 
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and the Application of the first Principles an Rules of the, of Pro- 
perty, re the Detait te Dang aPaestcttrh preparing aS taf of Counsel 
in advising on Abstracts of Title. By Richard Preston, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
Part E. 8vo. 12s. co tee ) pape in ge 

A Treatise on the Game Laws: in which it is fully proved Gat Ge is NOW, 
and has always been, by the Law of England, the Property of the Occ! uf 
the Land in which it is found and'taken. By Edward Christian, of Gray’s- 
ee eee at Law, &c. Svo, 10s. | 

ports of Cases ia Bankruptey, argued and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery, during the Year 1817: together with a digested Index of all the 
tem Reports on Subjects relating to the Bankrupt Laws. By John 
William Buck, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 8vo. Part First. 
6s. 
inions of eminent Lawyers on various Points of English ean es dea 

chiefly concerning the Colonies, Fisheries, and Com of Great Britain, 
collected ‘and’ digésted by George Chalmers, Esq. F, and S.A. @ Vols. 
Sve. 41, 48. | : 

An Eficidation of the ancient English ‘Statutes that award the Penalty of 
Death, sans Clergy, from the Accession of Edward III. to the Demise of Queen 
Anne, with copious historical and -tegal Notes, ‘contiected with the most ma- 
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urope, 
With an Appendix; particularly addressed to the medical Profession, recom rope, 
ing the old Sabiwuriates Of Mercury iv Preference to that now in use, 
Charles Griffith, M.D. Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, and late senior Surgeon to 


the Forces. 8vo. 7s. nae 

- Observations on the Phetiomena of Insanity: being a Supplement to Observa- 
tions on the casual and perivdical Eitluences of peculiar States of the Atmosphere 
on buntan Health and Disease. By Thomas Forster, F.L.S.~ gs. marist” 

A Practical and Historical Treatise on Consumptive Diseases, dedaced s 
original Observations, and collected ftom Nathors of all Ages. By Thomas Young, 
M.D. F.R. and LS. Fellow of the Royal College, &e. 8vo.  iys. 

- Narrative of the Case of Miss Mirgaret Mc’Avoy : with an Account of some 
Optical Experiments connected with it. By Thomas Renwick, M.D. Physician ta 
the Liver Infirmary. tte. “10s. 6d.” - a 

Physiological Lectures, exhibiting a general View of Mr. THutter’s Pb ey, 
chad of his Researches in comparative Annomy, delivered before tha Royal 
lege of Physicians, in the Year 1817. By Joli Abernethy, FIRS. &c,'S " 
to St. Bartholomew's and Chitist’s Hospitals. Bvo. BS rye 

An Essay onthe Disorders of Old“Age, atid “on the Meals of prolanging 
human Life. By Anthony Carlisle, PARS. FAS. &e. &c. Bro, 53°” 


pore Points of each Act. By Thomas Mott, Esq.” Solicitor, Cambridge. 8vo. | 
9s. 4 ’ ‘ ; ; 
An Argument for construing largely the tof an Appelle of Murder to in- Pi 
sist On his Wager of Battle, and for the Sufficiency of a Plea of previous Acquitta! i 
on Indictment, in order to nonsuit the Appellor, By C. A’ Kendall, Esq. ; 
#.AS: 1s. . it rane i 
MEDICAL. spiggnoerne ia hi 

An Essay on the common Cause and Prevention of ffepatitis, or Disorder of is 
the Liver, and of bitioas Complaints in general, as well in Tndia as in Ea ij 
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A Medical wud Philosophical Pssay on the Influeuce of Custom and. 
the Human Beonomy. By W. Gividson Weatherhead, Esg. ts. Gd” 
Engravings from Specimens of Morbid Parts, preserved in ‘the Author's 
lection in Windmill-street, aud selected from the Divisions i seri dr 
Vesiea, Retr Morbosa, et Lacsa, &c. with Observations, “By Charles Bell, Si 
of the Middlesex Hospital. Folio. 11, 16s,, ht talaga te 


- Aa Inquiry into the Nature of Pultvotiary Consathption, and of the Cases whi 
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have coutribeted to its Increase. 5) 45 Tallidge, Member of tha, 
Coltege ‘of Surgeons; London. “Bvo. “ear éd, © 8 eee 
_  -wigrony.” ' 
Archevlogia. “Vol XVITE. | Portlt “11. ts." ATER AS Gee 
A History of Europe, from the Tr of Amiens, in 1802 to the Pacification 
of Paria; inv 1815. y Charles Cute, L.LD. Bro. tts, 
History of a Six Weeks Tour through « Part of France, Switzerl: pe 
and Holland, with Letters descriptive of a Sail round the Lake of Geneva, « 
Glaciers of Chamouui. 95s, ; , 
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Memoirs relating to European aud Asiatic Turkey ; fromthe MS. -Journats of 
pwodern Travellers in those Countries, edited by Hobert Walpole, A.M. In 
1 Vol, 4to. with Plates, 3I. 3s. yisdy at 

‘An Aceuunt of the-Captivity of Captain Robert Knox, and other Englishmen, 
in the Island of Ceylon: aud of the Captain's miraculous Esewpe, and Retum to 
Englaad, in September 1680; ufter a Detewion, on the Isiand, of Nineteen 
Years and a Half. Written by Himself, and firma printed in 1681. - To which is 
ptefixed, a Sketch of the Geography, Civil and Natural Historyy Commerce; &c. 
of Ceylon, brought down to the Scar 1815, .3s.6d. 

BLOG MAPHY. 

A Biogsaphical Peerage of Ireland: in which are Memoirs and: Characters of 
the most celebrated Persous of cuch Family, und their Arms cnyrared on Wood, 
130. = Qs. ; 

dliakespeare, aad. bis, Times: ineluding the Biography;of the Poet: Criticisms 
ott his Genius aod Writings: a Disquisi.ion on bis Sonnets: a new Chronology of 
hes Plays: and a History of the Manners, Sc. of his Agee By Nathan Drake, 
M.D. @ Vols. 4to. Si, 5s, , 

Original Letters, from Richard Baxtery Matthew Prior, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Alexander 2 i Dr, Samuel Johnson, Xc. &e., with Biographical filustrations. 
Edited by Rebecca Warner, of Beech Cottage, near Bath, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘The Life and Errors of Joba Dunton, Citizen of Lendons with the Lives and 
Characters of more than a Thousand contempurary Divines, and other Persons of 
htecary Kumence. ‘To which are added, Duntou’s Conversation'in breland ; Se- 
tections from his other genuine Works; and a faithial Jortrait of the Author, 
2Vols. 8vo. 11. 5s. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTF. , 

A Sermon, on the Occasion of the Death of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, preached on Sunday, November 16, 1817, and published et 
the Request of the Congregation, By the Rev. Robert F. Bree, F.L.S, Minister 
of Peckham Chapel, Surrey, to, 2s. 6d, . 

A Sermon, preached at St. George's Cuurch, Hanover Square, on the Day of 
tlie Funeral of her Royal Mighuess, &c. By the Rev. Johw Macauley, LL.D. 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishep of Kildare. ts, 

A Sermon, occasioned by the damented Death, ke. delitered -om Sunday last, 
November 16. By William Gordon Piees, Vicar ot Cressing, aud Curate of Ri-: 
venhall, Essex. 1s. 6d. 2 hatha, 4 

A Funeral Serivon, preached at the Parish Churehof Blunham, Bedfordshire, 
November 19, 1817. by the Kev. R. BP. Benehcroit, M.A. Rector of Bhinham, 
&e. Is. eT 

Christian Watching recominended, in a Sermon preached at the Chureb of St. 
Mary-le-Strand, Sunday, November 9, 1817, being the Sunduy-immiediately fel- 
lowing the lamented Death of her Royal dlighness, &c. By the Rev. George 
Richards, A.M, Viear of Bampton, dc. As. Gs, dd . 
~ Death of the Princess-impivved. A Discourse delivered November 9,>at the 
Independent Meeting House, St, Neot’s. By the Rev. ‘I’. Morrell, 1s. 

Serwon on the Death of, &c. preached at the Parish Cherzh of Harrow on 
the Hill, on Suuday, November.9. By the Rev. J. W, Cunningham, A.M. Vicar 
of Harrow, &c Xc.. 1s. 6d. eye | : 

A Sermon on the Death of H.R. H. the Prineess. Charloue, preached at the 
Episcopal Chapel, Burnham, Essex, ou Sunday Evenings November 9. ~By- 
Joseph Prendergast. 1s. “ 

A Funeral Sermon for the !'rincess Charlotte, preached. on Wednesday, Nov. 
19, at St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrook, By the Rev. W. B. Walliams, M\A. 
Boyle's Lecturer, &c. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Chareh of Glapkeen, oceasioned by the la- 
mented Death of H.R. H. the Princess Charlotte of Wales. By the Hon. and 
Rew Richard Boyle Beruacd, A.M. Vicar of Glankeen, in the Dwcese of Castel. 
is. 6d ' 

A Record of the Life and Death ef her Royal Highness the Priacess Charlotte. 
By Edwin B. Huwitan, bsq itm 3s. , incl , 22 

“A mest edrtect Acconntet the Funeral of the Princess Charlotte, in St..George’s- 
Chapel, Wiudsor, Ove. GR | oty- r 
Sytbeutis Mewwits of the Lite of the Princess. Sve. . Gd.-~ = 25 bere 
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Authentic Particulars of her Death, Byo. 6de: 
A Letter oa the’ Netessity of an’ Tngdiry — _ ‘Cause eas the Death of ber 
Royal Highiess, ae. Bg Jesse Foote, Esq. 
Lines gecasioned by the ladwuted Death, age Lipe AL of the combined 
View of the Proplecie of Danicl, Esdtas,. and ws ts. 6d. 
Proce snags the Life of the Peincess, &a oe nr Hi to reer her 
Cree. By M, Boscawen. 6d, ' 
on the l'rincess Charlotte, 
+ An Elesy. By Mrs. Cockle, 4to. 250 
Authentic Particulars of the lust Tness, &e. 1s. 
‘ Luportant Particulars, with: @ ¢ireumstanjial Donk of the last Moments obs 
Cc. 8Bva,. +. 
» Sincere Burst of Feeling, un Ode. 46>. ss. 
~The, Death of our 1 in Child. bed, A Pectical Efasjon. od. 
A Monudy. By the Auther of Evenmg Hours. 
POLTTIOA Ley 
OA Bitlot Rights’ and Liberties: or, an Act for a cuonstitational Ref. rm in Pas- 
Jjament... By Major Cartwright). 6 Gade us 
Observations ou the Circumstances, whieh ange ep she Condisien of the laboure 
ing Classes of Society. By John Barton, Sve. S- Gd, 
‘Reflections upon ircuiluting Medium, Currency, Prices, Commerce, Exchagge, 
fe. By Lieut-Gen. Crawford. 010s.6d) |. 
Observations oa the diate of the Country siuce the Peace, ond on, the Poos 
Laws, "By LieuteGen. Crawford. 4s. 6d. 
POETRY. 
The City of Refure inv Four. Books. By Bromas Quin. 2s. 6d. 
Marriage, by a Soviety of Geutlemen, rience of the Lustitutien ; copious Notes 
being now first added te hd Work. Part I. . 4s. Gd. 
The Gaol: a Collection of Poems and @etuched Pieces, Written in Confine- 
ment. By Edward Daniell, Surgeon, Waldon. Bvo. issGd.. 
The Udes, &c. of Apucreun, mymeinned dato ne Verse. By the Rev. William 
James Aalehin A.M. 7s. 
ovate. 


* The Found ling of. ‘Pevonshite, on: Wha is She ?. By Miss ©. D. Haynes. 
5 Vols, . al. Fen, i ah * bc 
Robertina, my the Secret T Deposit. “By ‘Catherine G. Ward. | 2 Vols. 10% 
Bride aud no Wite, ByoRips. Moss. 4 Vols, 11,25, , ; 
, Rusadetia, or a Mother's Marriage. By.the ‘Avthor of Sauto Sebastiano, ec. 
5 Vols. 11, 108. 
Manners. 3 Vols, A@s. 
‘Helen Monteagie. By Alicia Defann: 4 Vols. 11. Te. - 
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MISCELLANIES. shunt SYR 

A concise Grammar of the nic, Or eters Opesh, Ken gene 
and Dialogues, ou the most famili az Subjects : compiled 
During a Residence af some Years in the Ionian isles mh: ) As, ao: 

Leigh's. new. Picture of Londom:: or, a. Viewrof the ry ee om 
Medical, Literary, Municipal, Commerci Moral State of sate Mee, 
tropolis. Presenting a brief and luminous uide two the Sanger ll Sar 
connected with geueral Information, Business, or Auusement, 
100 Views, Plans, &c. 9s: bound. .. nintiboatbinls eo 


‘The Mathematical Questions, p in the Ladies ‘Diary,.and mmm tte 
Answers, together. with some. new inet apo 
PA ng 1816. By ‘Thomas ‘Leyboumie, gore “Royal. Miltary. College 
4 Vols. 8vo. i. 
the Lntellectuat Pasion peter a Fathers inmpmatipets; By Jones Gilabist. 
S¥0, - 9s.i, 
An Introduction to the Study of Getman Grayniaar, with with practhenl eprsion, 
By Peter Edmand Laerents Member of the University of Paris, 
the modern Languages um Osforde sifise)) cots 1) ) beast aa ce ig 
Select Works of Plotunus,) the sare Reger, Restores, of the Phi 
Extracts fryin. the. Treatise. of :Synesitis, on ve ea 
Gieck ;- with ou Tatrodactio#, Contalning the 


Plutinus. By Thomas Tayler, 18%. Pena rf 4 
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The Index to the Notes of the Family Bible, published un- 
der the Direction of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, will speedily be put to Press, and is expected to be ready 
for Delivery early in the ensuing Year. Seven Purts of the 
New Edition from the Clarendon Press, publishing Monthly, 
are completed. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole, to George Montagu, 
Esq. from the Yeur 1736, to 1770; from the Originals in the 
Possession of the Editor. ° | 

Annals. of Banks for Savings, the Object of which is to 
shew the great Benefits and Importance of .tkese Institutions, 
and to point out the fittest Method of forming them. 

fo ase de Stael's new Work on the French Revolution, 
both in French and English, in three Octavo Volumes, under 
the Superintendance of Mr. William Schlegel, the literary Ex- 
ecutor of the Baroness. 

Lhe Life of the late Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, 
by’ Mr. Charles Phillips, Barrister at Law, in a Quarto Volume. 

A Walk through Switzerland in September, 1816. 

A New Edition of Mr. Stevenn’s iry into the Abuses of 
the chartered Schools in Ireland; with Remarks on the Educa- 
tion of the lower Classes in that Country. © | 

The Dance of Life, a Poem, asa to the Tour 
of rs Syntax, with 26 coloured Engravings, @y Thomas Row- 

undson. : 

A Franslation of Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, by the Rev. 
J. H. Hunt, \ate Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Volume of Essays on the Wisdom of God, by the Rev. 
Daniel Syerman. ' 

* Sensibility, the Stranger, and other Poems, by W. C. Harvey. 

The History and didiguities of Gainshurgh, tigate with 
an Account of Stow, prinerpally m Lilusteation to its to be 
considered as the Roman stduacertw, by Mr. Stark, mlustrated 
with Plates by Lowrie, Storer, and Pollard, 





ERRATA in the Article on the Republication of the Mhcimish 
Testament, in the Number for September 1817, of the British 
Critic 

P. 298. For “That a Christian is bourrd to Burn awp Deracr 

_all bevetical books; i. e. Pretestant Bibles and Prayer Books,” 
read Ai om oa egy Petco meter py nine ed ap 
Rheimish Testament) Protestant Bibles, ‘ 

For “ Preface,’ as the reference for the above quotation, read 

“ Acts xix. 19.” , 7 
: 4 


